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Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, 


NOTICE. 


prepaid, to anya 


four (4) dollars for cach. 


During ten years these pictures have saaniie in this 
paper, and their excellence has been universally com- 
We have received numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list 
for the purpose of facilitating a selection, 


mented upon, 


Adelina Patti 

Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 

Trebelli 

Marie Roze 
Anna de Bellocca 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 
Josephine Yorke 
Emilie Ambre 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Kellogg, Clara L. 
Minnie Hauk 
Materna 

Albani 

Annie Louise Cary 
Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Chatterton-Bohrer 
Mrs, Fernandez 
Lotta 

Elenor W. Everest 
Donaldi 

Marie Louise Dotti 
Geistinger 
Fursch-Madi 
Catherine Lewis 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Sarah Bernhardt 
Titus d’ Ernesti 

Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M, Schmitz 
Friedrich yon Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Heinrich Marschner 
Frederick Lax 
Nestore Calvano 
William Courtney 
es Staudig! 

ulu Veling 

Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Florence Clinton-Sutro 
Calixa Lavallee 
Clarence Eddy 
Franz Abt 
r annie Bloomfield 

E. Jacobsohn 

C Mortimer Wiske 
J. O. Von Prochazka 
Edvard Grieg 
Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d' Albert 
Lilh Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan 
Achille Errani 
King Ludwig Il 


Q 
ms 


9 
a 


( os. Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
John F, Luther 


John F, Rhodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 

C. M. Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 
Kate Rolla 

Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Minnie V, Vandeveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D. Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 

Wm. R. Chapman 
Otto Roth 

Anna Carpenter 

W. L. Blumenschein 
Leonard Labatt 
Albert Venino 

Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoft 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 

Emil Fischer 





Teresina Tua 
Lucca 
Ivan E, Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Mrs. A. C. Taylor 
Jules Perotti 
Adolph M. Foerster 
May Fielding 
Thomas Martin 
Louis Gaertner 
Louis Gage Courtney 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 
Guadagnini 
Constantin Sternberg 
Gengremont 
Galassi 
Hans Balatka 
Arbuckle 
Liberati 
Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 
Joseffy 
Julia Rivé-King 
Hope Glenn 
Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 
Max Heinrich 
E. A. Lefebre 
Ovide Musin 
Anton Udvardi 
Alcuin Blum 
Joseph Koegel 
Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Carl Retter 
George Gemiinder 
Emil Liebling 
Van Zandt 
W. Edward Heimendahl 
Mrs. Clemelli 
Albert M. Bagby 
W. Waugh Lauder 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 
Hans von Bilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 
Samuv! S. Sanford 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 
A. A. Stanle 
Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Charlies Fradel 
Emil Sauer 
Jesse Bartlett Davis 
D. Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 
August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 
W. E. Haslam 
Carl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutton 
Walter J. Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 
Emi! Steger 
Pau! Kalisch 
Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 
Dyas Flanagan 
A. Victor Benham 
Mr. and Mrs, Carl Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 
Felix Mott! 
Augusta Obrstrém 
Mamie Kunkel 


Jules Jordan 
Albert R. Parsons 
Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 


Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 


ifneacl 

Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Gustav A. Kerker 
Henry Duzensi, 
Emma Juch 

Fritz Giese 

Anton Seidl 

Max Leckner 
Max Spicker 


Anton Bruckner 


Atta 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 

Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 
W. J. Lavin 

Niles W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
James H. Howe 
Merrill Hopkinson, DD 


ddress on receipt of 


Marchesi 

Henry Mason 

P. S. Gilmore 
Neupert 

Hubert de Blanck 
Dr. Louis Maas 
Max Bruch 

L. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontsk: 
5. B. Mills 

E. M. Bowman 
Otto Bendix 

W. H. Sherwood 
Stagno 

Victor Nessler 

alvini 

Charles F. Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 
E, A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 

C, A. Cap 
Montegrift< 

Mrs. Helen Ames 
Marie Litta 

Emil Scaria 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 

William W. Gilchrist 
Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 
Dr. S. N. Penfield 
F. W. Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 
Otto Sutro 
Carl Faelten 

Belle Cole 
Carl Millocker 
G. W. Hunt 
Georges Bizet 
John A. Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Ponchielli 
Edith Edwards 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |’ Allemand 
Verdi 
Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 
Pablo de Sarasate 


Bertha Pierson 


William Mason 
Pasdeloup 
Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 
osef Hofmann 


udith Graves 
dermann Ebeling 


yr! Howe 
ie Claire 


HAT opera in the vernacular pays in England will 
T be seen from the following facts taken from the 
London “Figaro :” 

The directors’ report and balance sheet of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company, Limited, have duly been issued, So far as 
the shareholders are concerned, it is satisfactory to them 
that a dividend is again payable at 7 per cent. on preference 
and 8 per cent. on ordinary shares. The total profits of the 
past year were £9,230, but nearly £3,000 has been written 
off for depreciation of costumes and properties. 

If the Carl Rosa Company can make opera in Eng- 
lish pay in England, and can obtain satisfactory artis- 
tic results at the same time, why cannot the same 
thing be done in this country? It can be done, and it 
will be done at some future—we hope not too distant 
—date, when we shall have artists who can sing in 
English. 


UITE the most disgusting piece of arrogance and 
Q stupidity was performed by the alleged musical 
critic of the “Staats Zeitung,” our greatest and most 
important German daily, in a criticism on the recent 
“Meistersinger” performances. It will be remem- 
bered that although Emil Fischer was announced to 
appear as “Hans Sachs” at the Saturday matinée, 
while Reichmann sang the part at the Friday evening 
performance, for some reason or other Fischer did 
not care to compete with Reichmann in the part, and 
the latter had to sing also at the Saturday matinée. 
The «Staats Zeitung’s” critic, however, evidently did 
not know of the change of cast, for he says : «« Theodore 
Reichmann and Emil Fischer alternated in the part of 
‘Hans Sachs,’” and then he proceeds to boost up 
Fischer at the expense of Reichmann, of whom he 
s that he was “indisposed.” This is quite too bad 


a break. 

HE London “ Musical World,” under date of Feb- 
T ruary 22, makes merry at the expense of the 
American public on the score of their admiring the 
banjo in preference to any other instrument. If the 
“Musical World” would confine its critical gaze to 
itself it would find that the beam 
was considerably larger than the mote in our mu- 
sical optic. It would learn by a careful consultation 
of our programs of the season that good music is not 
from them, For example, we have for a half decade 
been enjoying the Wagner music drama to which 
London, with its foggy insularity, refuses to listen. 
That while we reverence the choral work of a Handel, 
we are sufficiently progressive to listen to a Tschai- 
kowsky symphony. In a word, America is progres- 
sive and Great Britain is not. Any nation that links 
the name ofa fifteenth rate composer like Purcell 
with the names of Continental masters at once reveals 


Says 


in its own eye 


its ignorance. 

As to our banjo playing it is musically far in ad- 
vance of those awful institutions known as “music 
halls,” where ’Arry and his girl make night hideous 
with their singing. It won’t do, “ Musical World ;” 
yours is not a musical nation and you are about a 
quarter of acentury behind the age in the divine art. 
Without wishing to be slangy we cannot refrain from 
saying you should tumble to yourself and refrain from 
writing bosh. 

HE importance of the literary side of music has,we 

think, always been underrated. Why a musician 
should read only his notes and neglect literature is 
one of those fallacies, and there are many more, which 
have crept in and are extremely hard to dislodge. 
The liberal minded musician should read and read 
everything particularly of that literature that pertains 
to his art. As he grows in mental stature the 
mind will, like the stomach, receive only such men- 
tal food as will nourish it. We all know him, the 
old-fashioned musician who thanks the gods that he 
does not read books, his scores are good enough for 
him. All that is changed to-day. A modern musician 
reads, ponders and digests all the great masters of lit- 
erature, and if he is of a philosophical bent of mind 
discerns the chain of ideas that binds all arts together, 
no matter how dissimilar they may be as to externals. 
The Pittsburgh “ Bulletin” recently contained some 
excellent words of advice on the subject, which we 
gladly give in full, as they are to the point: 


Reading not only makes a full man, but renders a man better qualified 
to fulfill his duties as a music teacher. The actively engaged teacher is 
prone to lose sight of the benefits accruing from the possession and use of 
a well chosen musical library. His rooms, generally speaking, show a 


almost in vain for evidences of such standard works on music as confer 
added knowledge in music upon the possessor and the reader, There are 
exceptions to this rule, yet the large majority of music teachers seem to 
have neither the time, taste nor inclination to supplement their practice 
and their teaching with such reading matter as bears directly upon their 
profession. Such teachers must, perforce, be non-progressive. They will 
not be better instructors next year than they are this year, and their 
standard will, while they live, bear the motto, ** Mediocrity.’’ Their brief 
vacation is given to rest, and the ten or eleven months remaining of their 
busy year finds them too deeply engaged in work to delve in the mine of 
knowledge which a good musical library offers. They pursue faithfully 
the methods taught them and are oblivious of the fact that self advance- 
ment and self improvement are matters of vital importance. There is no 
good reason or excuse for this indifference. The cost of a collection of 
standard works on music is inconsiderable as compared with the benefits 
to be derived therefrom. 

The increase of general intelligence among the people is such that the 
absence of a library from the music teacher's rooms will exert an influence 
detrimental to the teacher. ‘‘ Book larnin’’ is no longer regarded as of 
little consequence, and music lovers are growing to learn that the teacher 
possessed of a superficial knowledge of his profession is not the teacher 
for their sons and daughters. A paucity of ideas, a lack of general infor- 
mation, are defects that grow more potent every year to handicap the ca- 
reer of the teacher of music, vocal or instrumental. He will learn, sooner 
or later, that the musical library is a necessity, not a luxury. And, if he 
keeps his eyes open, and permits his ideas to extend beyond the four walls 
of his room, he will find that the well informed, book reading teacher is 
the one that enjoys the best patronage. Men are prone to believe in the 
man that knows more than they do themselves. The advancement of mu- 
sic has brought an increase of knowledge, and the average music lover, 
ambitious to secure first-class teaching for his children, knows as much 
about music as does the average teacher. Not, possibly, of the art of 
teaching, but of matters bearing upon music. If he finds the teacher to 
whom he applies lacking in general information as to the divine art, or if 
he discerns superficiality in the teacher, the chances are that his patronage 
will be bestowed elsewhere. There is no music teacher so poor that he 
cannot afford at least a small library, or so busy that he cannot devote 
some time to self advancement in his profession, though keeping pace with 
the musical progress of his time. The presence in the teacher’s parlor or 
music room of a musical library—one that gives evidence of use—is be- 
come a passport to popular preferment, and the teacher that ignores the 
aid and the broadening of mind which comes through thoughtful reading 
must soon realize that he will be distanced in the race toward the goal of 
success in his profession. 





WAGNER AND NOW. 

ANY erroneous opinions still obtain currency 
M relative to Wagner and Wagnerians, and one of 
the most strikingly common examples is that all 
lovers of the great master’s music are arrogant and 
beside themselves with critical vanity. 

That due allowance must be made for some per- 
sonal exultation on the part of the faithful Wagnerites 
is self evident. 

They are but human, and 
century of fierce abuse, they crow 
natural ? 

But the one unpardonable sin in 
adversaries is what they term “ our 


if, after a quarter of a 


a bit, is it not 


the eyes of our 
overweening ar- 
rogance.” 

Let us examine this charge. 

Disciples of Wagner claim that their master was 
one of the greatest composers who ever wrote, This 
claim is not an arrogant one. We do not claim, for ex- 
ample, that Wagner wrote greater fugues than Bach, 
greater oratorios than Handel, greater symphonies 
than Beethoven, greater songs than Schubert, but 
simply that Richard Wagner has made—so far, mind 
you—the greatest music drama. In a word, has lifted 
the musical inanities of the Italian, French, German 
or any other nation’s opera to the plane of a dignified 
and dramatic art form. 

This claim his enemies would fain have denied, but 
to-day they must perforce admit the truth. We do 
not purpose going over the old ground—those who 
run may read ; enough that Wagner is being assimi- 
lated by the music loving people of this last decade of 
the nineteenth century and has now become as essen- 
tial to our musical life as Bach or Beethoven. 

And why? 

Simply because Wagner, in touch with his times, 
felt the throbbing pulse of the age, caught its 
spirit and imprisoned it in his art; crystallized it so 
that a century hence the world can look back and 
understand this bustling, practical, surface shallow 
age, with its realisms, its passionate veiled idealisms, 
its restlessness, its constant striving for and testing of 
new ideas, and its surge toward the unknowable in 
everything. 

It has been called a critical rather than a construc- 
tive epoch. 

Destructive would be a better word. It is the age of 
iconoclasm, old ideals in religion, art and literature 
have been ruthlessly cast aside and an intellectual 
reign of terror has declared that there is no God but 
mud, no art but the camera and no literature but the 
police reporter. The reaction is coming and in music. 
Richard Wagner has been the savior, for he strove 
ever toward the loftiest ideals in a time of darkness, 
and only purblind critics whose mental development 











cord or two of sheet music, music books and the like, but the visitor looks 


was arrested at their twentieth year fail to see in him 
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the Man of the Times. Thougha child of his times he 
nevertheless could say with Schiller : 

The artist, it is true, is the son of his age, but pity for him if he is its 
pupil or even its favorite. 

Lovers of Richard Wagner do not claim that with 
him all music has ended. When Beethoven died 
there were those who went about in public places be- 
wailing the loss of the last of the symphonists, and 
yet the C major symphony of Schubert was already 
composed and lying in a dusty cupboard near Vienna, 
Schumann also wrote symphonies well worthy of a 
hearing. Even Brahms to-day is not to be lightly dis- 
missed, 

We cannot tell what the age may have in store for 
us. Slumbering somewhere in the womb of time 
there may be a world genius who will spring into ex- 
istence at the proper moment, and no matter in what 
form he expresses himself, he will, like Wagner, be 
looked on as the representative of his epoch. 

The quality that distinguishes the man of genius 
from the man of talent is that the genius is ever a 
prophet. He projects himself into the future, and his 
work in consequence takes on a richer significance as 
years roll by. 

Hence the greatness of Bach and Beethoven. 
is an infallible test, but we do not have to wait 100 
years to judge a work of genius. 

There were contemporaries of the great tone mas- 
ters who discerned their genius and whose verdict 
is still abiding. The accident of form often blinds 
critics to the imperishable content of a great art 


Time 


work, 

Some _ people may 
vision !) do not find much of moment in Bach ; 
deride the symphony and its supreme master ; others 
But personal 


their 
others 


(and the gods anoint 


again declaim loudly against the opera. 
bias counts for nothing in the long run, and all van- 
ishes but art remains, as Theophile Gautier would 
say. 

Therefore to reactionaries we would say no amount 
of abuse nor wonder working Joshuas can stay the 
sun of Wagner in the musical firmament. He lived, 
composed and died. His mission is now being ful- 
filled. He moved the notch in art 
and a law of nature prevents it from ever falling 


up many degrees, 


back. 

Well could he say with Schiller: 
artist to guard himself from the corruptions of his 
time, which on every side assail him? Ay despising 
Let him look upward to his dignity and 
his 


«But how is the 


its decisions. 
the law, not downward to his happiness 
wants. Free alike from the vain activity that longs 
to impress its traces on the fleeting instant, and from 
the querulous spirit of enthusiasm that measures by 
the scale of perfection the meagre product of reality, 
let him leave to mere understanding, which is here at 
home, the province of the actual, while 4e strives, by 
uniting the possible with the necessary, to produce 


and 


the ideal.” 

Music has not ended with Wagner; it 
sheer insanity to claim such a thing. Evolution, the 
strongest factor of existence, forbids the idea. Wag- 
ner was but one of the links in the mighty chain that 
numbers so many illustrious names. He himself 
declared this and yearned toward his spiritual de- 
One thing is certain, 


would be 


scendant, whoever he may be. 
he is not of to-day, for while we constantly hear the 
cry, ‘‘Lo, the Messiah is here!” we are ever disap- 
pointed. False prophets there are many, but the 
great one is yet unknown. Wagner still remains the 
last of the old race of giants, although some look 
toward the East for the first glimmer of a new mu- 
sical dawn. 

Wagnerites are not arrogant when they claim much 
for their master. He was a great genius, and the 
passing of the years but serves to emphasize the fact. 
It is an eclectic age, after all. We enjoy all that is 
good in music, but for the few we reserve the laurel 
wreath. In the Pantheon of art Wagner stands 
crowned the great master of the human emotions, 
that supreme outcome of this century, the music 
dramatist. 








——aAn interesting revival of a three act comic 
opera by the whilom maitre de chapelle at the Cathedral of 
Liége, Jean Noél Hamal, who flourished in the earlier part 
of last century, is reported from Brussels. It is said that 
when this work was first brought out in 1757 the good citi- 
zens of Liége were so delighted with it that they insisted 
upon the first act being repeated five times over. 





THE RACONTEUR. 


F course the sensation of the musical week 
0 has been the ‘* World’s”” attacks on Mr. Krehbiel—at- 
tacks that are more apt to be of benefit to him than other- 
wise. The weakness of the whole attack is apparent when 
one remembers that it was but a few weeks ago that the 
same paper extravagantly eulogized Mr. Krehbiel’s lecture 
on ‘‘Meistersinger.’’ Besides, it openly acknowledges that 
Walter Damrosch conducted ‘‘Lohengrin’’? so that the 
opera all but went to pieces. It is sad to see so much ink 
spilled among those who should be bosom friends, partic- 
ularly as they are supposed to be laboring for the same 
cause. As THE MusicaL’ Courier but lately remarked: 
‘* Stop him, Mr. Jackson ! ” 

* ‘ * 

I dropped one day last week in L, M. Ruben’s office 
and had achat with the genial little Northman. He had 
just arrived from his trip to Mexico with Patti and was 
averflowing with impressions. He had a good time general- 
ly, he tells me, particularly in San Francisco, where they 
literally stun one with hospitality. He saw, of course, 
Henry Heyman, Gustav Hinrichs and J. H. Rosewald, and 
was enthusiastic about the pleasant treatment he received 
at their hands. 

I asked him about the Patti libel suit in 
learned, to my surprise, that the newspapers had greatly 
distorted the actual facts in the matter. 

President Diaz, when he 


Mexico, and 


There was no libel suit at all. 
saw the paragraph in the Mexican paper which stated that 
Patti had called Mrs. Diaz a washerwoman, simply wrote to 
the editor of the journal in question to send to him the re- 
porter who wrote the obnoxious lie. 

The reporter promptly called, expecting some sort of re- 
ward. 

He got it in the neck. 

President Diaz invited him to take a stroll in the garden, 
and there removing his coat gave the reporter a good old- 
fashioned pounding, and sent him away a wiser 1f a sadder 
man. 

That is the way they manage those matters in Mexico. 

* ‘y * 

By the way, Mr. Ruben will manage a performance of 
‘*Norma”’ to be given in Albany, March 24, with Lehmann, 
Kalisch and the same cast as was heard at the Metropolitan 
Opera House recently. 

* ™ * 

Ihave heard a good thing about Stavenhagen, the 
pianist, which shows his good nature. While giving a re- 
cital at Liverpool a police officer came into the artists’ 
room, holding a blue paper. Stavenhagen, remembering his 
experiences of the Russian police and being unfamiliar 
with English ones, quaked at the sight. The official came 
up and sternly requested his signature to this paper. 
Stavenhagen wanted to knowwhy. ‘‘Itis for Miss Brown,”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘ But Miss Brown isn’t the Government? ”’ 
‘*No,”’ said the official, ‘‘ but Miss Brown is my daughter.” 
This way of getting an autograph amused Stavenhagen im- 
mensely, and he forthwith signed the paper. 


* 
* x 


The Chicago “ Mail” is responsible for the following : 

If anyone says high art is lost on the broad plains of the 
Far West and that the denizens of the Rockies cannot appre- 
ciate grand opera let him read the record of the triumph of 
the divine Patti as exhibited in the Denver papers. Here 
are some of the raptures of the musical critics of that city : 

The ballet made a great hit. 

The girls all wanted to steal the cute little Dago tenor. 

The drinking scene made all the boys thirsty. 

The chorus looked like a galaxy of peanut stand queens, 

The Salvation Army dresses worn by the chorus were 
great. 

Johnny Black thought he was at a ball game and yelled 
when the cantatrice sang ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.”’ 


x 
* * 


Nikisch, the famous conductor, is responsible for 
the following : He was at a Pachmann recital, and after the 
eccentric Russian pianist had just finished a Chopin number 
in his own inimitable fashion, he, Pachmann, clapped his 





hands softly, and said: ‘‘ Bravo, Pachmann, bravo!”’ This 
reminds me of that De Maurier drawing in which is depicted 
a burly Teutonic pianist weeping in a most frantic manner 
just after he is supposed to have played a sonata of his own 
composition. The bevy of female admirers surrounding him 
are asking him in the most alarmed accents, ‘‘ Why, what 
is the matter, Mr. Teufelsdreck?’’ To which he sadly re- 
plies: ‘‘I alvays cry venn I hear gut musik.” 


* 
* * 


They say that Mr. Krehbiel made a good thing out 
of his lectures. a 
are 

The season waxes and Wagner rules the moment. 
I was quite amused at a remark of Victor Herbert’s the 
other night. He says that he dreams every night of the C 
major scale, but as he is at present playing in the Wagne 
cyclus he can’t hear the scale in his dreams without some 
sharps and flats getting into it. It is a sort of a Wagnerian 
chromatic nightmare. 


x 
* * 


A good story, so says the Pittsburgh “ Bulletin,” is 
told at the expense of a noted Pittsburgh musician. He 
was recently required to play the bassoon at a concert, and 
not having one of his own he borrowed one and was mak- 
ing his way home by short cuts across farm lands wjth the 
instrument under his arm instead of in its case. He was 
suddenly confronted by an irate farmer who said to him: 
‘“*If you shoot on my land I’ll have you arrested. Didn’t 
you see the sign forbidding hunting on this farm as you 
came over the fence?’’ The farmer evidently thought the 
musician was on a hunting expedition armed with his grand- 
father’s blunderbuss, but when the musician placed the in- 
strument to his mouth to prove to him its harmless nature 
he fled in abject terror. 


7 
* * 


The Cincinnati « Enquirer” says that «« Down Went 
McGinty” is a plagiarism of the prayer in ‘Der Frei 
schitz.’? Of course we know it. We also know that in 
the very popular chorus of ‘‘ Bye Baby,’ 
titled ‘‘Good-by, my lover, good-by,’”’ was bodily stolen 
from ‘‘ Maritana.’”’ I could give a hundred examples of the 
same sort if I had the time and inclination. Nothing is 
more familiar than to hear some melody of a great master 
distorted and vulgarized to suit everyday tastes. I remem- 
ber that in the last book of Mendelssohn’s ‘Songs without 
Words ”’ is a melody that was very popular under the name 
of ‘* Eileen Alanna.”’ 


? in the song en 


** *& 


Harry Shelley told me a good thing the other night 
about a little sister of Charlotte Walker, the soprano. The 
little one was asked during her harmony lesson, ‘‘ What re- 
lation is B to C in the ascending scale?’’ She promptly an- 
swered, ‘‘A step-father.’”’ Neat, wasn’t it? 


* 
- * 


«Oh, say, Maude, did you go to the symphony con- 
cert ?”’ 

‘*Uh-huh ; d’jou?”’ 
wasn’t it lovely ?”’ 
I just love to hear the violins quaver the way 


“Ves ; 

‘Divine. 
they do.” 

*“*So do L. 
Danube’ waltzes on the piano? ”’ 


Did you ever hear Lil Jenkins play the ‘ Blue 


‘« Yes ; she plays it lively, doesn’t she? ”’ 

‘‘Have you got any gum ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, here’s three kinds ; take your choice.” 

‘* How did you like the tenor that sang the solo? ”’ 
He was such a cute little man.’ 


*¢ Oh, ever so much. 

‘* It was awfully funny to see him tip away up on his toes 
every time he sang a high note. He could sing with one 
foot just as well as he could with the other.”’ 

‘If you don’t think of the funniest things! But wasn’t 
the soprano horrid? ”’ 

‘* Well, I should say so. 
been cut by a carpenter.”’ 

‘*Which part of the program did you like the most? ”’ 


‘‘T think that last number was the best. Did you watch 


That dress looked as if it had 


the trombone player ?’”’ 

‘Yes ; didn’t he have cute, puffy cheeks when he played? 
I didn’t take my eyes off him once.” 

‘“‘T was looking at the young man that played the flute. 
The way he combs his hair back makes him look so inter- 
esting.” 

“Do you know, mamma thinks I have improved in 
my music wonderfully by going to the symphony con- 
certs?” 

‘“‘’m going to every one of them.”’ 

‘*So am I.” 

Nice girls these to study music. 


* 
* * 


Isn't it a funny thing that there is a certain class of 
critics, musical and otherwise, who ever espouse mediocrity 
in art. They, for instance, say that Fischer, good natured, 
burly singer that he is, is greater than Reichmann, a most 
poetic singer if ever there was one. Lambert plays piano 
to their taste better than Joseffy, and Walter Damrosch (if 
he only had that chance he is always talking of) is a superior 
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conductor to Seidl. Oud s’excuse s’accuse runs an old French 
idage, and Walter Damrosch is continually excusing him- 
elf If,’ he says in last Sunday’s ‘‘Herald,”’ ‘*I could 
ead,” & It 


M al. Courter, Walter ; now confess it like a man. 


won’t do; besides you always read THE 
You 
read it and would be sorry not to see your name in it. 

The adherents of Walter Damrosch seem to be making 
themselves as great a nuisance as they did in the short lived 


Alvary furore. Good Lord, give us a rest! 


PERSONAL. 


_— oe 


WoMEN’S WorRK.—The French composer Miss Au- 


usta Holmes has accepted the offer to compose music for 


” 


a ‘‘Hymn to Peace,’’ written by Angelo de Gubernatis, 


which is to be performed at Florence in May next bya 
1orus of 300 voices, at a festival in connection with the 
forthcoming exhibition of women’s work. 


LONDON ‘* FIGARO” ON THE PACHMANNS.—Mr. and 
Mrs. de 


previous to their departure for the United States. 


Pachmann on Thursday gave a farewell recital 
The 
idy was heard to far better advantage than the gentleman, 
ind it cannot be said that his performance of Mendels- 
ohn’s op. 28, popularly though erroneously known as the 


Seotch Sonata,’’ was equal to his usual form. 


STAVENHAGEN GOES TO LONDON.—It is “announced 


am 
sat the pianist Bernard Stavenhagen will shortly go to 
london for a stay of three weeks, during which he will give 
recital at St. James’ Hall. 
Miss DE LUSSAN IN A NEw ROLE.—It is now de- 


cided that the soprano role in Mr, Cowan’s new Scandina- 
vian opera will be created by Miss Zélie de Lussan, the 
quartet of principals being completed by Miss Tremelli, Mr. 
Barton MeGuckin and Mr. Leslie Crotty. 

A COMPOSER EpiTroR.—Mr. Frederick Corder has ac- 


cepted the editor of a new newspaper entitled 


post of 
Che Overture,’’ which will be published in London every 
month and will deal chiefly with the affairs of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 


DRASEKE’S LATEST.—From Dresden we learn that 


Felix Draseke has just finished a work of important dimen- 
ions for solo, chorus and orchestra entitled ** Columbus.”’ 

A MONUMENT TO PERGOLESI.—A monument is to 
be erected at Pozzuoli to Giambattista Pergolesi, the cele- 
Padrona’”’ and the * Stabat 


brated Serva 


Mater 


composer of * La 


ROSSINI'S BIRTH. 


Preparations are already begun for a celebration of the cen 


CENTENARY CELEBRATION OF 
tenary of Rossini’s birth in 1892, at Pesaro, his native place, 
where it is proposed to rebuild the theatre and have the 
ready for the anniversary. 

WorK.—The 


Augusto Machado, author of two operas, ‘‘Lauriana ’’ and 


new building 


MACHADO Al Portuguese composer 


‘* Les Doria,’’ which have had a certain success at Lisbon, 
is engaged on a third work, ‘* Paola Vicenza,’’ the book of 
which is founded on a play by the famous Portuguese au 
Almeida Garrett. ; , 


thor 


NEWS FROM SEMBRICH.—Marcella Sembrich has just 


returned to Germany from a successful -tournée through 
She is now singing at Konigsberg, and will shortly 
In May 


Mrs. Sembrich will be heard in six operatic performances at 


Nwussia 
ippear in a concert at Dresden, where she resides. 
Kroll’s Opera House, among the operas to be given being 
Auber’s charming ‘* Domino Noir.”’ 


KARL HEYMANN’S SISTER.—Miss Louise Heymann, a 


younger sister of the unfortunate great, but mentally de- 
ranged, pianist Karl Heymann, has just made her début at 
’ and scored a tre- 


the Argentina Theatre, Rome, in ‘* Lucia,’ 
The young lady, who studied under Pro 
Viardot- 


at Paris, has a light soprano voice of great flexibility 


mendous success 
fessor Engel in Berlin, and later on under Mrs. 


Garci 


and beauty. 


Nor A Cook BUT A COMPOSER.—A new composer, 
who, according to Otto Lessmann, promises to become a 
figure of considerable importance in the musical world, has 


just appeared at Berlin, in the person of Friedrich E. Koch, 
Konigliche Kapelle of Berlin. Koch 


6th ult., consisting entirely of his 


i cello player in the 
ive a concert on the 


own compositions—-a symphonic fugue for orchestra, a 
string quartet in G, a symphony, ‘‘ Von der Nordsee,’’ and 
ome songs for a baritone voice. Of all the instrumental 
works Lessmann speaks in terms of very high praise. 

DEATHS, — The 


of Antonia Aguado, a professor in the conservatoire 


DIVERS death is announced, at 
Mad 
of that capital and composer of numerous works for the 


Church, among them two masses, a ‘**Salva Regina,’”’ &c. 


Aguado was also one of the founders of the ‘*Lyra Sacro 


Hispana,’’ a society formed in 1852 for the publication of 
mportant sacred works by Spanish composers. 

Mr. Pradelle, the able musical critic of the ‘* Sémaphore,”’ 
of Marseilles, and highly esteemed in French literary circles, 
lied recently at that town, aged forty-nine. 

Edmond Lhuillier, the popular and prolific composer of 


chansons, the number of which is estimated at over a thou- 
sand, died in Paris on the 9th ult., aged eighty-six. 

Johan Didric Behrens, the founder and able conductor of 
several choral societies in Norway, died recently at Chris- 
tiania, aged seventy. 

The death is also announced at Dresden of Heinrich Mar- 
chion, a once celebrated operatic tenor, who in 1836 accom- 
panied Henriette Sontag upon an artistic tour in Germany 
and Austria, and afterward became a permanent member 
of the Dresden opera. Marchion was born at Hildesheim in 
1816. 

The death is announced at Verona, at the fine old age of 
seventy-four, of the composer Alessandro Sala. He wrote 
two operas, produced in 1857 and 1865, and a third which 
still wants a hearing. He also wrote a work for the Milan 
Exhibition of 1881, a funeral mass for the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the death of King Charles Albert, an elegy on 
the death of Victor Emmanuel and several literary works. 


BULOW’S BENEVOLENCE.—Hans von Bulow appeared 
as soloist and conductor at a recent concert at Weimar for 
the benefit of the Musicians’ Pension Fund, and he did the 
same thing at Hamburg just previous to his departure for 
this country. His services in both instances were given 
gratuitously. 

BUTHS REPLACES TAUSCH.—J. Buths, of Elberfeld, 
has been chosen conductor and Musikdirector at Dtsseldorf 
in place of Julius Tausch, who retires on account of old age. 

A NEw Bassoon.—Reinhold Lange, of the Wiesbaden 
orchestra, has rearranged the tone holes of the bassoon in a 
manner which greatly facilitates the technical and physical 
handling of that instrument. 

AMALIA JOACHIM WILL TEACH.—The great Berlin 
contralto Mrs. Amalia Joachim will open a course of sing- 
ing lessons at her summer residence at Aigen, near Salz- 
burg, 
during which period she will receive a number of advanced 


in Tyrol, on May 15, and will teach till October 15, 


pupils. 
Mrs. KLINKERFUSS PLAYS GRIEG.—Mrs. Johanna 
Klinkerfuss is reported to have scored a great success with 


her finished and inspired performance of the Grieg piano 
concerto at a recent symphony concert at Stuttgart, under 
Klengel’s direction. 


HOME NEWS. 





-Theodore Reichmann will give a song recital 
at Steinway Hall on March 25. He will be assisted by 
Franz Wilczek, violinist, and Max Spicker, accompanist. 

—Edwin Klahre will give his third piano recital 
March 29 at Steinway Hall. 


clusively of Liszt’s compositions. 


The program will consist ex- 


It is more than probable that Theodore Thomas 
will marry next June, and will be the successor of Reinhold 
L. Herman as the conductor of the Liederkranz. 

—Edward Lloyd, the tenor, is expected to arrive 
Mr. Lloyd 
will be accompanied by Mr. Vert, the well-known London 


in this city on the Etruria in a few days. 


manager. 

——Albani goes on an operatic tour with the 
Messrs. Abbey-Grau for a short season of two weeks, begin 
ning in Albany April 24. ‘* Traviata’? and ‘*Lucia”’ will 
be sung. 

-A “grand” concert was to have been given last 
night by Otto Haackh and his pupils in Historical Hall, 
Brooklyn. The following solo talent was announced on the 
program: Mrs. Teresa Herbert-Foerster, soprano; Victor 
Franz Wilczeck, 


Herbert, ’cellist; Chas. Kaiser, tenor ; 


violinist, and others. 

— —Claude Madden, violinist, gave a chamber music 
concert last Thursday evening at Steinway Hall. He was 
assisted by Conrad Ansorge, pianist; A. W. Lillienthal, 
A Beethoven trio (op. 9, 
No. 1) and Rubinstein’s trio, B flat, op. 52, was given. Mr. 


viola, and Emil Schenck, ’cello. 


Ansorge played Schubert’s B flat major piano sonate in fine 
style. 

The second concert of the Schubert Club, as- 
sisted by the New York Philharmonic Club, took place last 
Thursday evening at Lenox Lyceum, Mr. Mortimer Wiske 
conducting. The club, which shows considerable improve- 
ment in its work, sang compositions by ,Costa, Reinecke, 
Grieg, Taubert and Sullivan. Solos and duets were 
by Misses Denniston, Hirsch and Stutman, Clapper and Anna 
The next concert is announced for March 27. 

——Raff’s ever fresh and beautiful “Im Walde” 
symphony was the piéce de résistance of last Saturday even- 
ing’s Brooklyn Philharmonic concert, which was preceded 
Friday afternoon previous. 
Raff’s best symphonic composition was capitally interpreted 
The concert opened with Gold- 


sung 


Birch. 


by the usual rehearsal the 


under Mr. Thomas’ baton. 
mark’s ‘*Spring’’ overture, which has already been heard 
in this city. Mr. Paul Tidden, the talented young Brook- 
lyn pianist, was the soloist of the evening, and gave a lucid 
presentation of Beethoven’s fifth concerto, both as regards 








tone, technic and conception. It is gratifying to record the 











progress in Mr. Tidden’s work, and it is safe to predict for 
him a most successful career as pianist. 





Miss Florence Booth gave a musical and lit- 
erary soirée at the Hotel Richelieu, Chicago, March 5. 


——-Miss Maude Jennings, a pupil of Emil Lieb- 

ling’s, will give a piano recital at Kimball Hall, Chicago, 
March 28, 
A concert was given, March 12, at the De Pauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind. Two sacred cantatas were 
given, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear my Prayer,’? and Gounod’s 
‘*Gallia’’ were sung. 

——tThe dates of the Pachmann Chopin cyclus at 
Chickering Hali are the afternoons of April 7, 8, 9, and Fri- 
day evening, April 11, when Mr. and Mrs. Pachmann will 
both appear with orchestra. 








Mr. David Blakeley has signed a contract for 
the appearance of the famous Strauss Orchestra, of Vienna, 
at the Minneapolis Exposition for one week, beginning Sep- 


tember 29. The terms are said to be $2,000 per day. 


——E. S. Bonelli, of San Francisco, will be in this 

city some time after June 1, to perform the operation of 
severing the accessory tendon of the ring finger on some 
pianists who believe that if they are able to lift their fingers 
high they can play better. 
German opera will next week desert the Metro- 
politan Opera House for the Harlem Opera House, where 
the chief members of the company, the chorus and orches- 
tra will sing for a week. On one night of the week (Tues- 
day) Mrs. Lehmann will appear as ‘* Norma.”’ 





——Emil Liebling, the Chicago pianist, gave an ex- 
cellent piano recital last Monday evening at Kimball Hall, 
Chicago, and played compositions by Mendelssohn, Schu- 
Henselt, George Liebling, Raff, Niemann, Mosz- 
The second recital will take place next 


mann, 
kowski and Grieg. 
Monday evening. 





The production of Ernest Reyer’s new opera, 
‘‘Salammbo,”’ at Brussels, is the most important musical 
event that has thus far happened this year in Europe. A 
comprehensive account of this remarkable work, together 
with the estimates placed upon it by the best European 
critics, a bright personal sketch of the composer, an admir- 
able portrait*of him, and a reproduction of the music of one 
of the gems of the score constitute the leading attraction of 
the ‘* Transatlantic ’’ of March 15. 


—The coming May musical festival in Cincinnati 
The 
soloists engaged are Edward Lloyd, of London, and Theo- 
dore J. Toedt, Myron Whitney, Emil Fischer, of New York ; 
Clementina de Vere, Mrs. Theodore J. Toedt and Mrs. 
Corinne Moore Lawson and Miss Emily Winant. The fes- 
Other choral 


will consist of seven concerts, beginning on May 20. 


tival will open with Handel’s ‘ Messiah.”’ 
works to be given are Dvorak’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,’’ Saint- 
Saéns’ ‘“‘ Deluge,’’ selections from Wagner’s ‘‘ Flying Dutch- 
man,”’ Bach’s ‘‘ Passion ’’ music and Verdi’s ‘* Requiem.”’ 

CHICAGO, Ill., March 14, 1890.—There was a 
Tamagno’s 





peculiar scene at the Auditorium to-night. 
voice suddenly left him during the first act of ‘*Othello,”’ 
and when the curtain was rung down Mr. Abbey was pre- 
pared to dismiss the audience and give the people their 
money back. 

Tamagno, however, said he thought he could proceed, 
and, although weak at first, his voice gained strength and 
before the end of the opera he was singing as well as ever. 

——The third concert of the Beethoven Quartet 
took place last Thursday evening at Chickering Hall, and 
presented a thoroughly enjoyable program, barring the 
singing of Holst Hansen, who gave some songs by Kjerulf, 
Ries, Lassen and Jensen in a colorless, amateurish fash- 
ion. The principal number of the evening was the per- 
formance for the first time of Tschaikowsky’s new string 
quartet in E flat minor, which proved to be a most accept- 
able piece of writing, the first three movements particularly. 
This Russian master treats the string quartet in the modern 
fashion, and handles his material with unexceptionable 
skill and variety. The first movement, preceded by an in- 
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troduction in the major, was capitally played, Mr. Dann- 
reuther’s clean bowing and faultless intonation showing to 
the greatest advantage. The allegretto is a delightful bit 
of music, and is the best number of the four movements. 
The club, with Mr. Richard Hoffmann, closed the concert 
with a finished performance of Schumann’s E flat piano 
quintet. 

Mr. Edwin Aler, one of Baltimore’s best known 
organists and musicians, called recently at the oftice of THE 
MusIcaL CourIER. 

——The eleventh grand Thomas popular concert, 
and last but two of the present season, took place last Sun 
day evening atthe Lenox Lyceum. The following program 
was performed before a large and enthusiastic audience : 

. Beethoven 

Wagner 

Brahms 


Overture, ** Leonore,’’ No. 3 

** Siegfried Idyl”’ 

Hungarian Dance 

* Berger et Bergére ) 

** Pecheur Napolitain et Napolitaine’’ - Bal Costumé, Ist suite.. Rubinstein 

Toreador et Andalouse Batt 

Symphonic poem, ‘* Rouet d’'Omphale ” a 

Grand duo, ** Inflamattus,’’ ‘* Stabat Mater’’.... 
Miss De Vere and Miss Strauss. 


Air varié, No. 2, op. 22.. 


Saint-Saéns 
Rossini 


é eevee Vieuxtemps 
Miss Jeanne Franko. 

Rudolph Aronson 

.. Bach-Gounod 


Waltz,** Alma”’ 
“Ave Maria” bd doe diab anne 
Violin obligato, Miss Franko. Harp, Miss Winch. 
Miss De Vere. 

Ballet, * Le Cid” , ... Massenet 

—According to the Western papers the recent 
disorganization of the so-called ‘* Boston Symphony Or 
chestral Club ’”’ was not entirely amicable. It appears that 
the club wished to get rid of its manager, Mr. Bachert, 
The club, 


with the exception of Mr. de Séve, the violinist, has reorgan 


and not vice versa, as was at first represented. 
ized under the title of ‘* New York Harmonic Club” (a much 
remarked), and will 
The 
charming Swedish singer, Miss Augusta Ohrstrom, will re- 


*¢ Post.”’ 


more honest title than the other, be it 


proceed to give concerts under a new management. 


main with the new organization.—Boston 


: * faethe - Additional Professors of Music 
Utica (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music. 


We have decided to enlarge our faculty during the com 


for the 


ing scholastic year, and we solicit the corresponden e of 
artists who have made an American or a European reputa 
tion, and who can furnish high references as to character 
At we have ten professors 


and ability to teach. present 


and 260 students. Louis LOMBARD, Director. 


The Second Van der Stucken 
Matinée. 
HE second of Mr. Van der Stucken’s classi- 
cal matinées took place last Thursday at Chickering 
Hall. Mozart’s ever 


welcome and sunny symphony in G minor was the 


An excellent program was presented. 
first 
number and was played with no little finish and é77o. Mr. 
Van der Stucken’s /emfi, while not always conservative, 
ever logical. The minuetto wa played con amore. 

Mr. Emil Fischer, who obstinately clings to Boieldieu’s an- 
sang its trills and 


tiquated aria from ‘Jean de Paris,’’ 
He 


greater advantage in Schubert’s ‘‘ Wanderer ”’ and * Mine,”’ 


roulades in his usual heavy fashion. was heard to much 
both of which he sang most musically. 

Alexander Lambert played the lovely F minor concerto of 
The 


ness of tone which mars this pianist’s efforts was absent, 


Chopin with abundant technic and vigor. usual harsh- 
and he certainly did on this occasion the best work we have 
ever heard from him. 

The larghetto was the weakest part of the concerto, being 
dry and mechanical and lacking the true Chopin spirit, but 

_the rondo was all one could desire. 

The orchestra closed the afternoon program with a suite 
from Gluck. 

The date of the third classical afternoon concert has been 
postponed to Tuesday, April 15. 


The Oratorio Society. 
HE Oratorio Society of New York, Mr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch conductor, gave Edward Grell’s ‘ Missa 
Solemnis ”’ last Saturday evening at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The usual rehearsal took place the Friday after 
noon previous. ‘The soloists were as follows : 
Soprano—Mrs, Theodore Toedt, Mrs. Adolph Hartdegen, Miss Anna L, 
Kelly, Miss Hortense Pierce. 
Alto—Mrs. Carl Alves, Mrs. Thos. E. Hardenburgh, Miss Alice J. Mac- 
pherson, Miss Elizabeth D. Boyer. 
Tenor—Mr. Thea Toedt, Mr. Wm. Dennison, Mr. W. H. 
McKinley. 
Bass—Dr. Carl Martin, Mr. Alfred Hallam, Mr. J. C. Dempsey, Mr. 
Chas. Hawley. 
And the full chorus of the society. 


Rieger, Mr. 


The performance of this rich polyphonic work was smooth 
on this occasion. The ‘‘ Benedictus,’’ sung by the first and 


second solo quartets, had to be repeated. 








t is asserted that the great Parisian conductor 
Lamoureux contemplates a tour of Europe and America next 
season with his orchestra, under the management of Robert 
Strakosch. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


—- > 


——A one act opera, ‘“‘ Der Page,” by Gustav Kulen- 
kampff, has just obtained a brilliant success at Bremen. 

—Louise Michel, the Communist, has sold the 
libretto of a comic opera, ‘* Vie dans la Lune,”’ for 2,000 frs. 

Saint-Saens’ “Samson and Dalila,” performed 
under the auspices of Liszt at Weimar, in 1877, 1s about to 
be revived at Rouen. 

Gluck’s « Armida” was revived on the 2d ult. at 
the Vienna Hof Theatre. Materna sang the title role, Van 
Dyck, of Bayreuth fame, being the ‘* Rinaldo.” 

«“ Tannhauser ” was produced for the first time 
at Moscow on the 17th ult., and was most enthusiastically 
received. The costs of mounting the work are reported to 
have been 30,000 rubles. 

The Spanish Government has just now estab- 
lished a new music school at Manilla, which will be opened 
in July next, and for whieh an annual sum of $23,000 will 
be given as a Government subsidy. 

——The last number of the London Wagner organ, 
the ‘‘ Meister,’’ contains the first installment of a translation 
of Wagner’s ‘‘A Pilgrimage to Beethoven,’’ a study by the 
editor on the poem of the *‘ Meistersinger,’’ and a review of 
Wagner’s correspondence with Ulrich, Fischer and Heine. 

One of the most interesting events of the con- 
cert at Cologne has been the performance at a 
Gurzenich concert of Lassen’s fine composition, ‘* Christus 
an die Apostel,’’ for baritone solo, horn and ’cello. The 
the Scheide 


season 


solo part was by Dresden baritone 


sung 
mantel. 
—It is asserted that Angelo Neumann will per- 


form the entire ‘‘Nibelungenring’’ at Paris next year in 


German, the subscription for admission to the cycle being 


now in progress and entirely confined to private persons 


and amateurs, among whom there is a great number of 


Wagner enthusiasts at Paris 


——The result is just announced of the’ competi 


tion for the Beethoven composition prize instituted by the 
of Vienna. 


1,000 florins, is to be equally divided between Julius Zellner 


‘* Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde,’’ The amount, 


(of Vienna) for a piano quintet and Emanuel Tjuka (also of 
for A sextet by 


Ludwig Thuille 


a suite for stringed orchestra. 
(of Munich), which our Mr. 
heard at Wiesbaden last summer and of 


terms of praise, was also declared worthy of a prize; and 


Vienna) 
Floersheim 
whi h he spoke In 
this gives the author the right to compete again in 1891 


with the same work. It appears that twenty-two compos 
ers sent in works, among which were five symphonies, two 
overtures, four orchestral pieces of various kinds, six pieces 
of chamber music, a clarinet concerto, an opera and three 
choral works. 


At the 


music will again play an important part. 


London Richter concerts Wagner's 
Among the new 
extracts from the ‘*Nibelung’s Ring’’ which will be pro 
duced is a large portion of the second act of the ‘Goétter 
dammerung,”’ in which for the first time in connection with 
the Wagner programs at the Richter concerts a choir of male 
the vassals, in 


hall of the 


act of ** Sleg- 


chorus of 
’”? summons the retainers to the 
of the third 
lengthy dialogue 
be produced for the 


Inthe general programs are 


voices will take part, singing 
which ** Hagen 
The 


contains 


Gibichungs. first scene 
fried,’ which 


‘*Wotan”’ 
first time in the 


the between 


and **Erda,”’’ will likewise 
concert room. 
a new overture by Mr. Waddington, of the Royal College of 
Music, alto 
chorus and orchestra. 

—Mr. Henschel has decided to continue his series 
The 


con- 


anc jrahms’ ‘* Rhapsody for solo, male 
1 Bral RI a l l 


of London Symphony concerts during next winter. 


fifth season will therefore start on November 6, and 
certs will be given on November 20, December 4, January 
15, 29 and February 12. No guarantee is this year to be 
isked, and Mr. Hens« hel has pluc kily decided to carry on 
The 


There was a large audience, at- 


the speculation at his own risk. final concert was 
given on Thursday last. 
tracted probably by the fact that half the program was de- 
‘¢ Siegfried 
the 


voted to the works of Wagner. It included the 


Idyll,’’ the Good Friday music from ‘ Parsifal’’ and 


‘*Kaisermarsch.’’ Excepting as toa solitary slip in one of the 
horns, the performance of the ‘Scotch’? symphony was 
the At Mr. 


Henschel was called to the front and cheered in very en- 


best thing of the evening. its conclusion 
thusiastic fashion.—London ‘ Figaro.”’ 

——Is the “symphonic poem ” really to be the form 
of instrumental music in the future? It would appear so, 
for scarcely a week passes without two or three new works 
in this form being produced, while symphonies are rare and 
concertos still fewer. A Finnish composer from Helsingfors, 
Mr. Kajanus, has produced a work of this kind at Berlin. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Aino,’’ and tells how the maiden, compelled 
by her mother to listen to the unwelcome pleadings of 
‘*Waind,”’ ‘the gray haired hero, mighty in wisdom and in 
song,’’ flies to the forest, and eventually throws herself in- 
to the sea, while the disconsolate ‘‘ Wain6”’ seizes his harp 





and calls on all nature to join in his song of sorrow. 





This } 


poetical subject has been treated by the « 


ym poser 


simply melodious and sympathetic fashion which was 


greatly appreciated by the audience. The same week was 
marked by the produ tion of two other symphonic poems: 
one, entitled ‘* Peace, Battle and Victory,’’ by Cornelius 
Rubner, and the other ‘‘Saul’s Troubled Hours,’’ by Joh. 
Buwa. 

——Reyer’s “Salammbo,” produced at the Brussels 
Théatre Royal de la Monnaie on the 10th ult., appears 
only to have won a brilliant but have 
it. The libretto Flau- 


bert’s novel by Camille du Locle with much skill, but ap 


not 


success also to 


deserved has been arranged from 


parently with somewhat too large a sacrifice of the emotional 


element to the exhibition of mere magnificence and the- 


Battles, priests 
and warriors abound ev 
‘¢‘Salammbo” and ‘* Matho’”’ 


intervals, with the result that a 


atrical display. processions, choruses of 


erywhere, and meanwhile the rela- 
tions of are only developed at 
less degree of symp 


, Tl 
he 


but 


ithy is 
inspired than the situations would seem to deman 
‘‘Guide Musical’’ justly observes that littérateurs 

musical drama 
‘splendor, € mphasis, of 
And hence Reyer’s 


choral 


essence of a 


too apt to consider that the 


consists of pomp, the roll drums, 


the 


ind cries of the oboe.”’ ore is 


ich move- 


be- 
that 


somewhat too r in broad and \ ry noisy 


ments. There are, indeed, only e scenes 
tween the principal characters, and the chief of these, 
‘*Matho”’ in Act IV., 


from being pla ed between two pompous scenes which kill 


the effect 


between ‘*Salammbo’”’ and suffers 


Apart from this mistake the mus is every 


where recognized as exceedingly powerful and sympatheti 


but it is most unfortunate that, owing to the librettist’s 


alteration of the conclusion of the story, the last act is cut 


the mt has no 


down to such scanty proportions that isician 
opportunity to give any musical development to the climax 
s, but only 


Leit m« 
ing of tl 


of his work. Reyer uses one or two 


by way of simple repetition, with not} 
hich chara 


treatment and dev 


the 


i lopment Ww 


use of Leit motif. It is only in the 
work by this pro ess that Re yer’s opera can be said 

The chief performers were 
Sellier (‘+ Matho’ 


(Vergt 


espec ially the irst 


traces of Wagnerian influence. 
Mrs. 


(**Salammbo’”’ ), 
(**Spen ‘* High 
(‘*Hamlicar’*), all 


last) 


Caron Bouvet 


Priest ”’ et), and Renaud 


of whom (but 


dius ’’), 


and 


ire said to have given great satisfaction. 


Opera in German. 
AST Wednesday night began at the Metro- 
of Wag 


des Nibelungen,’’ of which the 





politan Opera House a cyclus in the cyclus 
Ring 
rold,’’ 
with the same cast 


part of ‘* Wotan” 


ner’s works, ‘‘ Der 


prelude, ‘* Das Rhein was given a week ago to-day. 


It was gi.7n as heretofore, exce pt that 


took we instead of Fischer, 


Reichmann 
the performance. 
‘*Wotan”’ 
and 


with the evident intention of outriy 


much to the advantage oi 


rhe 


performances of ‘*Die Walktre,”’ 


latter, however, sang in Friday night’s 
as he put his very 
alling 


best foot forward, 
his rival, and as moreover he was in good voice, he sang 
well and pleased one of the largest audiences that ever 
Kalisch was 


tlect 


he Metropolitan Opera House. 
did 


gathered at t 
sulh 
At 


was repeated, like 


not ¢ 


but his vocal organ 
1 


been ¢ 


the ‘*Siegmund, 
the 


ciently to warrant his having for part. 


the Saturday matinée ** Das Rheingold ”’ 
wise before a very large 

On Monday night of this week ‘Siegfried ’’ was ¢ 
the 


met in the title part, which moreover was just 


ind 


audience 
riven for 
the first time this season, and rousing success with 
which Vogl 
and deserved, showed that Wagner’s youthful sympa 
thetic hero could after all and very well be re prese¢ nted by 
somebody else than Max Alvary. 

However, as it is strongly and almost 
that the pet of New York’s young ladies 
ason, they may condone Vogl for 


fried ”’ 


Vogl was in excellent voice, and sang, 


next se 


greater triumph as ‘Sieg than his predecessor 


even g 
did here last season. 
acted and enunciated admirably. By some oversight he 
had forgotten his horn, which was somewhat disturbing 
when it came to playing his solo in the second act. 

The other gentlemen in the cast also did remarkably good 


‘¢Mime’ 


parlando cons- 


work, with the exception of Gorsky, whose was 
He 


tantly, and what little he sang was mostly false in intona 


It could not be regretted, therefore, that his part had 


distressingly weak vocally. used the 


tion. 
been considerably cut down and that his ‘*three questions”’ 
to ‘*Wotan”’ had been mercifully spared us. 

Reichmann was the ‘* Wotan,’’ Beck the ‘‘ Alberich ”’ 
Behrens the ‘‘ Fafner,’’ and all three of them, as we 
before, did well. 

Miss Betty Frank, who sang the ‘Forest Bird,’’ 


was not 


heard to particular advantage, and did not even know the 
notes, which she should have read more correctly behind 
the scenes. 

Mrs. Lilli 
formance of ‘‘ Briinhilde’s ”’ 
‘‘ Siegfried,’ which forms the close of the music drama. 

To-night will witness the end of the cyclus of 
‘‘ Nibelungenring ’’ with a final performance, 
tire most successful season will close with a repetition of 
‘‘Die Meistersinger’’ on Friday night and of ‘*Siegfried”’ 
at the Saturday matinée. 


Lehman-Kalisch gave a most beautiful per 


awakening and love scene with 
the 
while the en 
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Fingering: Past, Present and Future. 


By W. H. CumMMINGs. 


HE term “fingering” is here used in 
musical sense—the sense intended by Shakespeare in 


its 
‘* The Taming of the Shrew:”’ 

She hath broke her lute 

I did but tell her she mistook her frets 

And bow’d her hand to teach her fingering. 
Further, in this paper fingering will be spoken of only as 
applied to instruments with a keyboard, such as the organ, 
harpsichord and piano. It is not intended at this time to 
deal with the fingering of stringed 
guitar and the like; nor of the fingering of wind instru- 
Moreover, the present 


instruments, violin, 
ments, flutes, clarinets and others. 
remarks will be limited to the consideration of the systems 
or signs used for indicating the various fingers. Down to 
the middle of the fourteenth century ‘fingering 
have no place as at the period referred to. Organ keys 
varied in width from 3 inches to 6 inches ; the organ player 
was therefore sometimes very accurately called a striker, 
his method of playing requiring either a stroke with closed 
fingers or a decided pressure with the whole of the fingers 
We can see a pictorial representation of the lat- 
by Gaffurius, pub- 


”” could 


extended. 
ter method in the ‘‘ Theorica Musica,’’ 
lished in Milan in 1492. 

With this rude fingering we need not concern ourselves ; 
if signs were ever required or used two would have suf- 
ficed, such as R. and L., for the right and left hand respec- 
tively. When, however, the skill of organ makers enabled 
them to provide a keyboard with keys of moderate dimen- 
sions, the separate use of various fingers of both hands 
would naturally suggest itself to organ players. 

No older example of fingering can be referred to than 
that contained in a German book published in Leipsic in 
1571, written by Ammerbach, with the title ‘Orgel oder 
Instrument Tablatur.’’ This work contains directions for 
fingering the scale, the special features of which are: 1, 
the total avoidance of the use of the thumb of the right 
hand ; 2, the very rare use of the little fingers ; 3, the spe- 
cial sign employed for the thumb of the left hand, an O; 
4, the index fingers were marked with the figure 1, the 
others in consecutive order, 2, 3, 4. 

The next German book worthy of notice is that pub- 
lished by Daniel Speer in 1697, entitled ‘* Das Musikalische 
Kleeblatt.”’ 


that of Ammerbach, published 126 years before. 


In this the finger signs are identical with 
We find, 
however, a more frequent use of the thumb of the left 
hand ; but there is no indication of the employment of the 
thumb of the right hand. 
of marking the finger signs need not be 


to say that such marking is to be found in books published 


Other examples of this system 


quoted ; suftice it 


in various years down to 1741, at which date Maies pub 
lished his ** Musiksaal.’’ Both in this work and in Matthe 
son’s ‘Kleine 
find the fingering modeled on the old plan prescribed by 
When we remember that Matthe 


Generalbasschule,’? published in 1735, we 
Ammerbach and Speer. 
son was a contemporary of Handel and Bach, we are amazed 
to find in his works no signs or indications of the use of the 
that the 


playing a secret, 


thumb of the right hand. Can it be true most 
skillful performers kept their mode of 
only to be imparted vva voce in exceptional cases to favored 
This tradition 

There is an amusing passage in the ‘‘Syntagma 


pupils ? has found acceptance in some 


quarters. 
by Pretorius, published in 1619. Speaking of 
‘*Many think it a matter of great im- 


Musicum,”’ 
fingering, he says: 
portance, and despise such organists as do not use this or 
that particular fingering, which, in my opinion, is not 
worth the talk; for let a player run up and down with 
either first, middle or third finger—aye, even with his nose, * 
if that could help him, provided everything else is done 
clearly, correctly and gracefully, it does not much matter 
how or in what manner it is ac omplished.”’ 

It is now time to leave the German signs for fingering, 
bearing in mind that from 1571 to 1741, nearly two hundred 
years, the thumb when used was indicated by an O, the 
other fingers by 1, 2, 3, 4. Let us glance for a moment at 
the system in vogue in Italy. Dr. Burney, in his History of 
Music, speaks of a work by Father Lorenzo Penna, called 
‘*La prima albori musicali, per il principianti della musica 
figurato,’’ which he praises as ‘‘one of the best treatises on 
practical music published in Italy.’””,. The work undoubtedly 
held a high reputation ; editions were printed in 1656, 1674, 
1678, 1684, and a final edition, revised by the author, in 1696. 
Dr, Burney gives no extracts from the work, but says ‘the 
author’s rules for counterpoint and extemporary playing on 
keyed instruments are concise and clear as far as they go.” 
The latter qualification was needed ; I find the directions for 
fingering of a wondrous kind, involving the use of three 
fingers only of each hand, absolutely ignoring the thumbs 
and little fingers. 

It is time now to examine the English system of finger 
signs, and here happily we can refer to a manuscript volume 
of English music, dated 1599, containing lessons for the vir- 
ginals, which has the fingering fully marked. We find the 
whole of the fingers of both hands free used, the finger 





* Przetorius’ dictum was curiously obeyed when Mozart demonstrated 
to Haydn the use of the nose to execute a particular chord. 





signs being 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; 1 always signifying the thumb of 
either hand. We next examinea book published in London 
in 1700 containing a ‘‘Choice Collection of Ayres for the 
Harpsichord or Spinett, by Blow, Pigott, Clarke, Barrett and 
Crofts.’’ This book gives easy directions for young be- 
ginners ; very curious directions they are; the right hand 
fingers are duly marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, the thumb being 1; 
but the same figures are used for the left hand, and then the 
little finger is marked 1 and thethumb 5. I have not found 
other instances of this erratic method, but in an old English 
instruction book for the harpsichord we read a very sugges- 
tive note that ‘‘the author explains things hitherto kept 
profoundly secret.’’ 

In 1744 the ‘* Compleat Tutor for the Harpsichord’’ was 
published in London, anonymously, and in that work we 
find the fingering for either hand 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, the figure 1 
always signifying the thumb. In 1754 the same book of in- 
structions was incorporated in a work called ‘The Muses’ 
Delight,’’ published by Henry Purcell, a descendant of the 
great Purcell ; its popularity is shown by the publication of 
subsequent editions in 1756 and 1757, in all of which the 
fingering appears asin the first edition. It has now been 
demonstrated that the plan of marking the thumbs with 1 
and the other fingers in consecutive order was the English 
plan, dating at least from 1599 and continuing certainly to 
1757, nearly one hundred and sixty years. 

It is difficult to fix the precise date of the change from 
the good old English method to the imperfect old German 
method, but it may be surmised that it was the work of 
German musicians who migrated to England. One of these 
was Rudolph Falkener, who settled in London and resided 
first in Salisbury-court, afterward in Peterborough-court, 
Fleet-st. He published and sold at his residence ‘In- 
structions for Playing the Harpsichord, wherein is fully 
explained the mystery of Thorough Bass, with many other 
material things very rarely given to scholars by the teach- 
ers of music.’’ Two editions, 1762 and 1774, were pub- 
lished ; in them we find the thumb marked x, the other 
About 1770 a new edition of the ‘*Com- 


mentioned, 


fingers 1, 2, 3, 4. 
pleat Tutor,” 

change corresponding with Falkener’s plan. 
directions in the 1744 edition ran thus: ‘‘ Although there is 
no certain rule to be laid down for fingering of any tune 
that you may meet with, yet the following lessons may be 
Note that in fingering 


previously appeared, with a 


The original 


a great inlet to it if well observed. 
your thumb is the first finger, and so on to the little finger, 
which is the fifth.’’ In the 1770 edition the words remained 
the same but the figures were altered. 

Carl P. E. Bach’s ‘‘Art of Playing the Harpsichord,’’ pub 
lished in 1753, shows us the system his father adopted 
namely, 1 (thumb), 2, 3, 4, 5. This was the system in vogue 
in France, and is to be seen in Couperin’s ‘‘ Art of Playing 
the Clavecin,’’ 1717 ; it is highly probable that Bach derived 
the better way from the French musicians. Shortly after 
the appearance of Falkener’s London, 
German, John Casper Heck, settled there, and he published 
two sets of instructions for the harpischord, one entitled 
‘The Art of Fingering.’’ The title page says it ‘‘ will prove 
very useful to all young beginners ; 
customed themselves to a wrong way of fingering may by 
this means be restored to the right method.’’ Had Heck 
succeeded in his attempted restoration he would have re- 
established the old English method, with 1 for the thumb; 
but unhappily the attempt proved a failure. The 
pianist, Clementi, sometimes called the father of piano play- 


books in another 


and such as have ac- 


great 


ing, came to London in 1777, and he used the bad method, 
marking the thumb with X—the fingers, 1, 2, 3, 4. A large 


in existence shows 


quantity of his autograph MS. musi 
that this was his undeviating practice. Dussek arrived 
eleven years after Clementi ; he too marked the thumb with 
X : as a Bohemian, he was accustomed to the old German 
method. If we remember that both Clementi and Dussek 
became music publishers in London, we shall not wonder 
that their example became the fashion. 

Enough has been said of the past history of fingering ; 
the present practice throughout the whole of the continent of 
Europe recognizes the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, the old English system ; 
this also largely prevails in the United States of America, 
although the faulty system of X, 1, 2, 3, 4, is still in partial 
use, but it is slowly being superseded by the more logical 
plan. In England they perversely cling to the X for the 
thumb, chiefly because they imagine that it is a good old 
English custom. It has now been shown that the reverse is 
the truth. Many ofthe young professors who have had their 
education abroad prefer the 1-5 system; some compel 
their pupils to practice not only that, but also the X 4, 
surely a great hardship to pupil and professor. In the 
future there is no doubt that the old English system must 
prevail ; the signs of the change are easily recognized—for 
instance, the firm of Novello, Ewer & Co. have announced 
that in future all piano works published by them will ap- 
pear with what has been called German fingering, but which 
may be claimed to be old English.+ 

Other than sentimental reasons can be adduced for the 





+ The firm of Novello, Ewer & Co. made the announcement of this change 
so far back as the year 1883 in their edition of Schumann's * Album for 
the Young.’”’ Readers interested in the subject of ‘* Fingering”? may be 
referred to an article on the subject in Stainer and Barrett's ‘* Dictionary 
of Musical Terms.” 








reform advocated. If we consult a text book on physiology 


we find ‘‘ the hand is divided into fingers, four bending for- 
Clearly the thumb is a finger 
fifth. Turn to the mar- 


ward and one backward.”’ 

it must be either the first or 
riage service in the Book of Common Prayer, and there the 
run 


the 


use for 350 years 


words which have been in constant 
upon the fourth finger of 


thus: the man is to * put the ring 
leaving the ring upon the 


the woman’s left hand, the man 
These directions leave 


mode of 


finger of the woman’s left hand.’’ 
English 
English composers and English publi 


the 


no doubt about the old counting the fin- 
gers. shers will equal 
the reform, first r ing his compo 


sitions in the hands of foreign musicians a 


ly benefit by 
nd the latter by 
competing on something like equal terms with the foreign 
publisher. Finally, we who boast that music is a universal 
language should hail with joy a prospect of making the 


symbols employed in that art equally universal. 


Boston Letter. 
OSTON is more musical than any other city 
in the United York This 


assertion has been made so frequently that it sounds stale, 


States, New not excluded. 


and yet we, with our metropolitan local patriotism, would 
feign deny it, until by an occasional visit to the Hub we are 
forcibly reminded again of its truth. It is not in the num 
ber of itsconcerts, nor in the quality of them that New 
York is musically inferior to Boston ; it is in the quality of 
the audiences, their unflagging interest in everything musi- 
cal and their true and unaffected enthusiasm that the latter 
city shows its musical superiority. Take a concert like 
last Saturday’s twentieth Symphony Concert and i 
ing public rehearsal. It rained all Friday and it snowed all 


In New York on such unpropitious occasions all 


ts precea- 


Saturday. 
concert attendance, even that at our six Philharmonic con- 
certs, decreases in number most materially and the atmos- 


phere puts a damper on all musical enthusiasm in listeners 
Not so in Music Hall | 


and performers alike. Boston. ist 
Friday afternoon was crowded to overflowing and the |: 


1a1es 


had to sit even onthe steps of the orchestral platform, a fact 


; 


which I deem detrimental to the sonority of the 


orchestra 

in a hall of not naturally very good acoustic properties. 
The same state of affairs prevailed on Saturday night,when 

there was not a vacant seat in the house, and all listened with 


closest attention and were not afraid to bestow intelligent 


applause on ¢ onductor, soloist and performers It must be 


a pleasure to play for such weekly audiences, and the o1 
chestra showed this fact in the unflagging zeal, 


and yet freedom and sweep with which they played 


minute 


care 
each number on the program and which they sustain all 
the season round. No better strings, no better wood wind, 


in fact no better orchestra could be gathered together or 1s 
in existence to-day than the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and they are united in an artistic and friendly ensemb\ 


which finds its culmination in the admiration, nay, love 
they bear their conductor, Arthur Nikisch. 

While it is an all too frequent happening in many orches 
tras in New York that the musicians mentally and e\ 
openly rebel against their conductor, for whom they possess 
a feeling akin to hostility and quite often of utter disdain, 
and while frictions caused by professional jealousy are of 
in other cities, the 


but too numerous occurrence here and 


Boston Symphony Orchestra vie with each other in their 
devotion to their conductor and in their obedience and ful- 
wishes and indications, and at 


free 


fillment of even his slightest 


the same time they are as fraternal, amicable and 


other as the members of no 


The 


semble and performances superior to which no other city 


from jealousy among each 


other orchestra in the world. result is a perfect en 


can boast of. 
They played last Friday and Saturday W. Sterndale Ben 
nett’s Mendelssohnian, ‘* The Naiads’”’ 


overture, with a finish impossible to excel ; they performed 


difficult **S« 


refined and ultra 


the writer’s rather herzo’’ in a manner that 


made the composer’s heart laugh, 
Nikisch’s original intentions, gave a reading of Beethoven’s 


and they, obedient to 


‘¢Pastoral’’ symphony that made the ‘grand old man’s’ 
somewhat threadbare and hackneyed work gain renewed 
the 


with soporific 


interest. Especially was this the case 
slow movement, in which the slightly accelerated tempo 
and the subduing of the nauseatingly reiterated twelve 
eighth accompanying figure created a favorable change 
from the accepted version, while ‘* The Storm” was played 
that it lost 


with so much forcefulness and dramatic verve 


considerable of the ‘‘tempest in a teapot’’ quality it nat 


other con- 


urally possesses and habitually assumes under 
ductors. 

The soloist at this concert was Mrs. Walter C. Wyman, of 
Chicago, a contralto of excellent vocal material and musical 
attainments, subdued, however, by a lack of artistic fire and 
the inability of vocal coloring and dramatic feeling and ex 
‘La Captive” and an aria 


pression. She sang Berlioz’s , 
from Massenet’s ‘‘Mary Magdalen,”’ 
pronounced French, and the latter musicianly accompanied 
at the piano by Mr. Zach, as the orchestral parts did not 


arrive in time for the performance. 


both in excellently 


The lady was well received and enthusiastically ap- 


plauded, as, in fact, were all the numbers of the program, 
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ling the novelty, of which latter it is most gratifying 

to the writer to find so unanimously favorable impressions 
the Boston music critics who wrote as follows : 

rh Saturday Evening Gazette” 
ty was a scherzo by Mr 
work, full of genial humor in its first part, which 


says: 
Otto Floersheim, of New York. It is a 


r ri verily written 


“ hen quite striking in its harmonies. It has two trios, both 
wracterized by graceful melodiousness, though scarcely in the true 
t veir fhe instrumentation is skillful throughout, and pleasing 
eresting in effect rhe score is not overcrowded, and the composer 
wn an admirable appreciation of the characteristic timbres of the 
ur nstruments, both singly and in combination. It was listened to 
th attention and made a pleasant impression. 
rhe Boston Herald”? says: 
Mr. Otto Floersheim’s scherzo for orchestra was the instrumental nov 
{ the evening, and added a most enjoyable number to the season’s 
re r The composer has caught the correct idea in the writing of 
vement, for it is a clever bit of bright musical humor, light, 
i graceful, cleverly orchestrated and eminently suited to please 
ner 
The Boston **Globe”’ says: 


novelty of the concert—a 
York. It 


a work that will please scholastic 


A very pleasant impression was made by the 


by Otto Floe-sheim, the musician and critic of New is 


ionic in style and treatment, and 





The Boston ‘ Transcript ’’ says : 

Mr. Floersheim’s scherzo pleasing little work, showing great 
skill in handling the orchestra, and no little ingenuity in the development. 
One feels throughout that the composer had to keep himself rather in 
hand not to fall into the Strauss waltz vein; in one of the trios, indeed, he 


sa 


gives you something very like a reminiscence of the ‘* Wahlstimmen ;” but 
although the waltz seems always just round the corner, as it were, you 


never quite get into it ! 


The only slightly dissenting voice is that of the Boston 
‘¢Courier,’’ which says: 

The only other orchestral selection besides the symphony was a scherzo 
for orchestra, by Otto Floersheim. It isin C minor, and while well defined 
and not without melodic beauty, seems fragmentary and detached when 
thus heard, as if it were a fragment of a symphony of which the rest is 
needed to make clear its relevance and full significance. It was well re- 
ceived, and shows both thought and, in a moderate degree, originality. 
It is well and skillfully scored. 

This criticism loses its value both as to praise and censure 
when it is remembered that its author, misguided by a slip 
in the program book, gives the tonality of the scherzo as C 
minor, while in reality it is written in C major. The opinion 
of a music critic who is not able to discern between a major 
and a minor key (especially when the work is so pro- 


nouncedly written in the major tonality as is this scherzo) is 


beauty of tone, absence of scratchiness) and altogether 
so musicianly a style that they cannot but give delight to 
cultivated ears. 

The principal charm of their playing, however, lies in the 
that of the participants, 
Kneisel, Roth, Svecenski and Hekking, is a solo artist on his 
own chosen instrument, the fact never obtrudes itself upon 


circumstance although each 


your attention in that offensive manner so often indulged in 
by other and many times much inferior players, who want 
to make themselves heard at the expense of the ensemble 
and the reading of the composition. 

Of Baermann I do not need to speak either as a musician 
or a pianist ; his reputation is too well known and too firmly 
What I want to 


say here, however, and to emphasize it at the same time, is 


established to need my commendation. 


that a better, more scholarly and more satisfying reading 


”? sonata I have not heard for many 


of the ‘* Appassionata 
a year, and yet it was only last season that. Hans von 
Bulow played it here. Baermann for me, however, is the 
Beethoven interpreter par excellence. 

Of the other Boston pianists I met my old friend Carl 
Faelten, who next season will play here the piano concerto 





: ‘ ror -onsidering. is bi ue to Louis C. Elson to ; P : 
id amateur alike not worth considering. It is but due t ;, "8 ‘| of the late Louis Maas, which important work he performed 
1} , “Ti ” — state i is c ction that he ceased to be the music critic ; . 
he Boston ** Times ”’ says : tate in this onne t on t t eas t ; with great success at a recent Boston Symphony Orchestra 
floersheim’s scherzo was the only novelty. It isa wellorchestrated | of the Boston ‘‘ Courier ’’ over a week ago, and that it was concert Apropos of Maas, Faelten informs me, and it 
: 7 ‘ Maas, F: ‘ bi 
usic, vitally rhythmical, pleasing and reflective. not he (in fact, never could have been he) who made such gives me great pleasure to publish the fact, that the rumor 
7” n ‘* Post ’’ savs: ‘ -rregious mistake. . : : . 
Phe Boston * Post ”’ says : bn Ogregious MATAES. = ; of Mrs. Maas and her children being left in needy circum- 
ir. } eim’s scherzo is quite a charming little work, and its instru- A pleasure and aruanac enjoyment hardly a PTO- | stances is entirely unfounded, and that per contra Louis 
very clever and effective. He shows a keen appreciation for | nounced than that of the Symphony concert was afforded ‘ 6 te : 
, J aas left a considerable s 2 Ss ie s s 
» delicate and dainty orchestral effects and his work is casea- wh : a Maio idk ; alts siatt Maas left a considerable sum, quite sufficient to supply his 
is d te i daint stré é me by the fourth chamber concert of that excellent artist, Fa nivel nbesent and tutiie Wants 
lic The first trio seems rather more in the nature of a waltz sontet and teacher Carl Baermann, who last Friday amily 's present and tuture wants. 
nanis « ( cit 2T, « 1c ri . ad « al . ° 
1 expect in a symphonic scherzo, but the second trio is emi- I p Uni Hall. j ‘ nt the Waal 1 The soloist for the coming concert tour of the Boston 
> > g < ‘ 2c Ww > J -1 " . . ° 
ropriate | evening, at Union Hall, a aaa nt: ag ae eer Symphony Orchestra is Mrs. Steinbach-Jahn, the well-known 
S r Ou: t, -rforme the srger’s C major piano ed : . : cs ‘ : 
rhe Boston Advertise iys String .Quaems, perce . = ne reer ‘é : eae Leipsic dramatic soprano who is to arrive in this country 
: | quintet, op. 114, and Schumann’s E flat piano quartet, no baotnning oF May O. F 
che by ) tto Floerst lid not make as d : pres- a ‘ by deg S me? 7 a 
l i ir. O F loc 1eim did not make as marked an impres | op. 17. It redounds creatly to the credit of Boston and ~ os eZ 
e * Elevation,” played here a year ago, but it was shapely and ‘ . ‘ Hul = = 
' rio had a languid beauty, which contrasted weil with the | corroborates what I stated at the outset, viz., that the Hub The Michael Beer prize, at Berlin, under which 
‘ . . . 4 « “ye ’ 
kipy tyle of its chief theme, and its brief coda was effective. The use | is a more musical city than the metropolis, that they have, $500 is offered for the best setting of the Ninety-Sixth 
f the oboe in the chief theme and the pizzicati, gave an energetic style to | support and appreciate a ¢ hamber music organization such | Psalm, will not this year be awarded. There were only five 
beginning, wl reminded ! o z, and the whole 7 rk = as the Kneisel Quartet, the equal of which does not exist | competitors, none of whom were adjudged worthy. Musi. 
re in the Frenct ol than the other compositions of this talentec ee pha F tT * Danas 9 P a ‘i -: 
" Yorker, It was a musicianly and worthy number | in New York. They play with a finish, perfect ensemble, | cal Germany does not appear to be looking up. 
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Upright and Square 


GODDARD & MANNING, 
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It 
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Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 
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The New Tabernacle Organ. 


Geo. Jardine & Son, Builders. 
(Now in course of erection.) 


SPECIFICATION. 


Compass CG to C, 
pass, CCCC ro F, 


61 Notes. PEDALS, Com- 


30 NoreEs. 


Four MANUALS, 


ORGAN. 


10. Gambetta, 4 feet. 

11. Flute harmonic, 4 feet. 

12. Nasard, 3 feet. 

13. Acuta, 2 feet. 

14. Ist sexquialtra, 3 ranks. 

15. 2d mixture, 5 ranks (32 ft. tone). 

7 Double trumpet, 16 feet. 
Trumpet, 8 feet. 

18 Octave trumpet, 4 feet. 


GREAT 


Double open diapason, 16 feet. 
Open diapason, 8 feet. 
Second open diapason, 8 feet. 
German gamba, 8 feet. 
Gemshorn, 8 feet. 
Open flute, 8 feet. 
Doppel flute, 8 feet. 
guint, 6 feet. 

rincipal, 4 feet. 


Sener s ser 


SWELL ORGAN. 
-28. Violin, 4 feet. 
29. Flauto traverso, 4 feet. 
30. Piccolo, 2 feet. 
= Cornet, 5 ranks. 

Contra } ac 16 feet. 
s Cornopean, 8 feet. 

uintadena, 8 feet. 34. Oboe and bassoon, 8 feet. 

. Vox celestes, 8 feet. 35. Vox humana, 8 feet. 
. Principal, 4 feet. 36. Clarion, 4 feet. 


. Bourdon, 16 feet. 

. Open diapason, 8 feet. 

. Second open diapason, 8 feet. 

. Stopped diapason, 8 feet. 
Viol d'amour, 8 feet. 

. Aolina, 8 feet. 


CHOIR ORGAN. 
(Enclosed in a separate swell! box.) 
Lieblich gedacht, 16 feet. 43. Wald flute, 4 feet. 
. Violin diapason, 8 feet. = Salicet, 4 feet. 
. Keraulophon, 8 feet. Flageolet, 2 feet. 
40. Dulciana, 8 feet. ry Dolce cornet, 17th, 19th and 22d. 
. Gedacht, 8 feet: 47. Clarionet, 8 feet. 
. Melodia, 8 feet. 48. Vox Angelica (free reed), 8 feet. 


SOLO ORGAN. 
58. Concert flute, 4 feet. 
54. Fife harmonic, 2 feet. 
Bombard, 16 feet 
Song trumpet, & feet, 


. Double melodia, 16 feet. 
. Cathedral « diapason, 8 feet. 
. Bell gamba, 8 feet 5D. 
2. Flute & pavillon, 8 feet. 56. 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
7. Double open diapason, 32 feet. 62. Bass flute, 
(Cathedral scale.) 683. Night horn, 4 feet. 
. Open diapason, 16 feet. 64. Trombone, 16 feet 
. Contra gamba, 16 feet. Tromba, & feet. 
. Bourdon, 16 feet. 66. Bassoon, 8 feet. 
1. Violoncello, 8 feet. 


8 feet 


BELLS. DRUMS. 


7. Chime of bells. 
i8. Chinese gong. 


69. Long roll. 
70. Bass drum 
71. Drum check. 


COUPLERS. 


75. Choir to great. 


‘2. Swell to great. 
76. Swell to choir. 


. Swell to great, at octaves. 
. Solo to great. 


PEDAL COUPLERS. 


80. Choir to pedal. 


77. Great to pedal. 
81. Pedal at octaves. 


. Swell to pedal. 
. Solo to pedal. 
TREMULANTS. 


. Tremulant to swell organ. 83. Tremulant to choir organ. 


ACCESSORY STOPS. 


86. Patent wind indicator. 
87. Motor. 


. Pedal check. 
. Bellows. 


PISTON KNOBS TO GREAT ORGAN, 


(Adjustable. ) 
Fortissimo. 91. Piano. 
Forte. 92. String solo. 
. Mezzo. 93. Flute solo. 


COMBINATION 


PEDALS. 
(Adjustable.) 

101. Mezzo to choir organ. 
. Mezzo to swell organ. 102. Forte to choir organ. 
. Forte to swell organ. 103. Sforzando, bringing 
. Piano to solo. organ. 
. Mezzo to solo. 104. Dim‘nuendo, 
. Forte to solo. gan. 
. Piano to choir organ. 


COMBINATION 


. Piano to swell organ. 
out full 


reversing full or- 


MOVEMENTS. 
108, Great to pedal reversible coup- 
ler. 


PEDAI 


. Piano to pedal organ. 
. Mezzo to pedal organ. 
7. Forte to pedal organ. 109. Balanced swell pedal. 


110. Balanced choir pedal. 


SUMMARY. 
Stops. Pipes, 
1,464 
1,342 
854 
488 
300 


Great organ 

Swell organ.... 

Choir organ... 

Solo organ..... 

Pedal organ 
Totals..... , 4 448 

CO ds co ivntch cctavecs : 

Mechanical movements 

Pneumatic great organ, piston knobs... 

Combination pedals 

Pedal movements 








New Music. 


ROM time to time we receive from several 
music publishing houses of this country alleged music 
that would bring the blush of shame to the ingenuous 
cheek of an oyster. Rot pure and simple is the concise if 
not elegant dictum that must be pronounced. We cannot 
burden the columns of THE MusicaL Courter with even ad- 
verse criticisms of such stuff, so we feelingly request the 
publishers of ‘‘Up went Mrs. Murphy” and the ‘Grape 
Vine Swing ”’ to desist from sending us any more rubbish of 
the sort. 

Novello, Ewer & Co. take time by the forelock, and an- 
nounce some new Easter anthems: “ Asit Began to Dawn, 
by Charles Vincent ; ‘‘Come Ye Faithful,’”? by Rev. E. V. 
Hall ; ‘‘ On the First Day of the Week,’ by E. M. Lott and 
‘¢Oh, the Golden Glowing Morning,’’ by R. H. Warren. 

Also a book of hymns and carols for the church’s feasts 
and fasts by Reginald Geoffrey, and a book of selected 
hymn tunes edited by Leo Kofler, the well-known organist. 

The same firm have just put forth in their cheap 





edition of vocal trios, quartets, &c., the following composi- 
tions : 

‘**Oh, Thou Breezes of Spring”’ 

* The Skylark”’.. 

“Toa Brother Artist’’. 

‘** The Inconstant "’ 

‘ Lift up Your Hearts”’ 

‘* The Snow Drop” 

“April” 

WOM hae 

** The Daffodils * , 

“If Thou Shalt Confess" G 

“ Christ is not Entered Into the Holy Place ” 

A morning and evening service with the office of the Holy Com- 

Stanford 
Gadsby 


King Hall 

.A. C. MacKenzie 
Schumann 

. Barnby 


King Hall 


V. Stanford 
Faning 


munion. , : eps st 
** Lo, the Winter 1s Past,’’ suitable for Easter. . 
‘**God Shall Wipe Away all Tears” Hie, Field 
** Behold, How Good and Joyful”’ Caldcott 
‘*Oh, How Amiable!”’ F a Oliver King 

Novello’s have also published a composition by a local 
composer, Walter O. Wilkinson, ‘* Holy Redeemer, 


It can also be used for an 


”” which 
is already in its second edition. 
Ave Maria. It is in F minor, F major, and contains good 
writing and well contrasted harmonies. For solo, tenor 


or soprano, and chorus. 


by W. C. E. Seeboeck, of Chi- 


srainard’s Sons Company, are 


“Emma” waltzes, 
cago, published by the S. 
two books of easy waltzes 
well written. Willig & 
*« Modern Gems for Violin and Piano, 


not particularly interesting or 
Co., 
” a collection of mod- 


George Baltimore, publish 
erately easy waltzes, marches, serenades and operatic ex- 
Ad. M. Foerster, the Pittsburgh composer, publishes 
of Milwaukee, a album called 


for soprano or op. 28 


cerpts. 


through Rohlfing’s, song 


‘Among Flowers,”’ tenor voice, 


There are eleven songs in this collection, and it contains 
some of the best things musical that have 
by Mr. Foerster. ‘‘Violets’’ is 
‘*Love in a Rose Bush” is also worthy of special note. 
They are all durchcompouirt, as our German friends would 
say, and show as no little 
Songs published in this manner give a much more 


been 


as yet 


uttered very pretty, and 


a whole invention and knowl 


edge. 
satisfactory glimpse of the composer’s abilities than mere 
fugitive pieces. ‘Therefore we say to young song compos 
ers, aye, 
and sell them by the 


sweeter for a little variety in its flowers. 


and piano composers, ‘‘album’’ your works 


bunch. The bouquet smells all the 


now residing in Phila- 
the 


to work 


If Gustav Hille, the violinist, 
delphia, continues he will soon be known 
How he 
the evident care 


one of 


as 
most prolific composers alive. finds time 
and compose is a mystery, and and finish 
he bestows on his compositions are a reproach to many 
composers whose slipshod style and meagre invention 
should deter them from so frantically rushing into print. 
Mr. Hille’s latest publications (C. F. W. Siegel, Leipsic) are 
fifteen excellent waltzes for four 
musical difficult. 
violin, with accompaniment of piano, 
strument Mr. Hille writes with discernment and digrretion. 
> (‘Auf 


piece ”’ (‘* 


hands, which are very 


and not too Three concert pieces for 


for which latter in- 


These pieces are a ‘‘ Romanze,’’ a ‘‘ Fantasy 
der Puzta’’) and an ‘*‘ Oriental Rhapsody.”’ 

We doubt very much if there be a composer in the coun- 
as Mr. 


grave 


try who writes so well and so thoroughly for violin 
Hille. the Rhapsody,”’’ with its 
opening in C sharp minor and the the A 
presto, with the difficulties of technic and rhythm—all show 
Mr. Hille to be a instrument. The Oriental 


coloring in the rhapsody is very cleverly caught. 


” 


Take ‘*Oriental 


rush into minor 


his 


master of 


but 
po¢me 


The three violin pieces with piano are of smaller genre, 


are no less interesting. They are a romanze, a 


d’amour and an ‘‘ Impromptu Polacca.”’ 


Why Mr. Willard Burr, Jr., of Boston, will perpetrate 
as his recently pub- 
than 


has been done ad nauseam 


such sublime examples of mediocrity 
lished melodie is 
tongue can tell. 
by about a million other composers (at a moderate compu- 


barcarolle romanza and more 


The same thing 


These pieces are simply commonplace and may 
that thing. 


tation). 


find favor among people sort of 


who like 


Schirmer & Co. 


who needs no in- 
Pond & Co., 


Mr. Richard Hoffmann, a pianist, 
troduction, has recently published, 
some music which calls for mention. 

‘* Wedding collection of 
‘¢ Dreams,”’ Dawn,’ ‘Festival 
‘Guitar Reverie’ ‘* Wedding March.’’ 
pretentious and well written, the ‘* Polonaise,’’ however, is 
the most striking of the set, the first number being highly 


through 


Music’’ is a five pieces : 
” 


‘“* Morning Polonaise, 


> and They are un- 


redolent of ‘‘ Lohengrin.”’ 
Mr. Hoffman has also transcribed two songs, ‘‘ Fair Mar- 
by Meyer Helmund, and * Last Night,’’ by Halfdan 
They are very cleverly done and in as unobtru- 


garita,”’ 
Kjerulf. 
sive and musicianly manner as possible. 

Mr. Hoffmann as a pianist is well known, as are his limita- 
tions. 

His style is polished to severity, his cantilena a trifle 
old fashioned, but chaste, and his taste unimpeachable if 
too classic. 

All these qualities are faithfully imaged in his “+ Spinning 
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’ which while it is reminiscent of Mendelssohn is ex- 
It is in F sharp 


Rein 
tremely well written for the 
minor, with a short lapse into the major, but the tonality is 
is finished, 


instrument. 


rigorously adhered to and the piece as a whole 
salon. Not 
the 


so successful, 


elegant and an ideal morceau de 


his best manner, is same 


” 


because not in composer’s 


‘¢Scherzo di Bravura,’”’ in E flat minor. It is a bolder work 
than the ‘* Song,”’ 
Hoffmann 


is almost identical with that of the 


larger in scope, and shows Mr. 
The 


first movement of the 


Spinning 


as an expert craftsman. opening theme 


D minor concerto of Mozart and is well developed, hence 
the second theme in the major is a disappointment, 


in B major too, is an 


being 
The episode, 
gain by brevity. 


thin and commonplace. 
work would 


a good if sediaiel difficult piece for 


anticlimax, as the 
It is, 


pianists. 


however, 
Mr. Bruno 
by Arthur P. 
sated to Mr. 


With genuine pleasure we welcome 
ir Klein’s 


Schmidt, of Boston and Leipsic, and 
of Steinway & Sons. 


” published 


dedi 


‘‘Aibum Poétique, 
Louis 
Geilfuss, 

There 
expression of the musical idea is Mr. Klein’s chief aim, they 
warrant 


are six numbers in this collection, and though the 


rmidssig to us 
advanced student of the piano. 
but then Mr. Klein 


in earnest in saying 


are, nevertheless, sufficiently C/a 


recommending them to the 
There are some rough places, to be sure, 
much 


has so much to say and he is so 


it, and as it is often musically beautiful, we need not dwell 


on these insignificant blemishes. 
The first number of the called * 


characteristic 


Album is Spring Morn- 


ing,’ and begins with a most phrase, har- 
monically speaking. This is followed by ‘‘ Evening in the 


Woods,’’ 
number in the set. This contains some very original modu 
In the ‘ ” Mr. Klein 
rh master of harmony. The 


a thoroug 
well-known German air, ‘I 


a trifle suggestive of Chopin, but perhaps the best 


again shows him- 


portion of 


lations. Barcarolle 
self 


this piece 


middle 
contains the h weiss 
”? in B major, as a cantus firmus, 


of the 


’ is the 


nicht was soll es bedeuten, 
the key first subject 


‘The An 


ecclesiastical, a 


and the return to E flat major, 


itly gelus’ fourth 


accomplished. 


the 


is very ne 
‘Slavonian 
the 


number, savoring of mode 
Cradle Song”’ 
album is completed with a ‘*Capriccatto”’ 
developed with the canonic 


These 


bits of musical writing, 


Grie middle episode, and 


built 


with a gish 


on the sim- 
plest progression imaginable and 
skill Mr. Klein so 
pieces are very tender and poetic 
and should be studied to be appreciated thoroughly. 


abundantly Six 


pt ISSECSSCS. 


which 


«“Somnia” is the title of a pleasant little musical 


caprice for piano by M. B. Richards, published by Spauld 


ing & Kornder, Brooklyn. 








Washington Correspondence. 
WasHIN n, D C., March 15, 
Pp“ )FESSOR KASPAR’S WILHELMJ CLUB appeared in 


1890. 


concert on March 8. The program contained several 
novelties and was carefully played throughout. 
the first movement of Mendelssohn’s concerto for violin 
sung bv Miss De Rosette and Mr. Morsell. The second 
Washington Musical Club was most successful. They 
Mrs. Buxton, who isa favorite society singer. The 
these concerts is gratifying not only to the gentlemen « 


Saturday, 
Miss Birdie Lucas played 
songs 


soirée 


and were 
of the 
were assisted by 
pecuniary success ol 


mcerned, but also 
to all interested in music in our city. 

The Choral Society's miscellaneous concert 
this organization. 
added to the list previously performed by the 
Daughter,” by Hamish McCunn. This was the 
America of any of McCunn’'s works. The piece isa ballad for chorus and 
descriptive and “ Scotch”’ feature. It 
The 


Faning’s 


the 
was 


on the 12th was one of 
Another novelty 
*Lord U 


performance in 


most enjoyable ever given by 


society llin's 
first 
orchestra, highly in every was 
well sung by the chorus and much enjoyed by the 
numbers for chorus were Cowen’s “Song of Thanksgiving,” 
‘“* Song of the Vikings,” ‘‘ A Finland Love Song’”’ for male 
‘ Brier Rose,’’ by the ladies. 

Miss Mary Howe, of Brattleboro, Vt., 
Washington and now has the city at her feet. No soprano in many years 
has created the enthusiasm that followed Miss Howe's songs. She was 
recalled Miss Maud Powell played ‘ Larghetto e Alle- 
gro” from Tartine’s ‘‘ Le Trille du Diable,’’ Schumann’s “ Abendlied ” 
and a Hungarian dance by Brahms. Mr. Fred W. Elliott also appeared. 


audience. other 


voices, and 


made her first appearance in 


and recalled. 


——The new edition of Be dian! « Beatrice et Béné- 
dict’’ has*just been issued by Messrs. Bote & Bock, of Ber 
lin. It has French and German words, and the dialogue of 
the original work is replaced by recitatives, the words of 
which are zu Puttlitz and the by Felix Mottl, 
under whose direction the work has already been produced 
in this form at Carlsruhe. It is shortly about to appear at 
the Court Theatre, of Vienna. Among the new works lately 
published in Germany we find a third concerto for violin, by 
Joseph Joachim, of which it seems very strange that nothing 
has yet been heard; a fourth symphony in C minor (op. 
101), by S. Jadassohn ; a scherzo for orchestra, ‘ Irrlichter 
u Kobolde,’? by H. Hofmann, and a new opera on the ever 
lasting subject of ‘ Die Lorelei,’”?” by Hans Sommer, which 
has led to an angry correspondence in the papers between 
the composer and the poet Julius Wolff, from whose work 
the libretto has apparently been arranged without his 
sanction. 


by G. music 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
GRAND OPERA IN GERMAN, 
LAST WEEK OF THE OPERA. 
Wednesday, March 19, at 8 P. M. 
WAGNER'S OPERA, 
GOETTERDAEMMERUNG — 
LAST NIGHT OF THE OPERA, 
Friday, March 21, Die Meistersinger. 
LAST GRAND MATINEE, 
Saturday, March 22 


— DIE 


22, Siegfried. 
Seats for sale at the Box Office from 9 till 6 daily. 
t= Steinway's Pianos used exclusively, 
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Newport, in Kentucky, opposite to Cincinnati, 
the Cincinnati Lindemans—Herman, Ferdinand 
H., brothers of Henry Lindeman, of New York 
have incorporated, under Kentucky laws of course, 
the Lindeman Piano Company, “ to manufacture and 
Capital $10,000. Of 


just as much entitled to manufacture 


‘ pianos.” stock, course, 


these men are 
Lindeman pianos as any Lindeman, but they must be 
made to understand that they will not be permitted to 
‘sell stenciled Lindeman pianos. There is in this 
city a Lindeman & Sons Piano Company, and they are 
the legitimate owners of that name as manufacturers 
of the piano of that name. 


6 © you know,” said a manufacturer the other 

D day, ‘that one of the hardest things to find 
in New York is a suitable building for a piano factory, 
Just run over the list of the buildings used by piano 
makers and you'll find half a dozen places occupied 


ow which have in the past been used by two or three 


ther makers before them. Once a piano factory al- 


ways a piano factory, seems to be therule. Ordinary 


factory buildings, even if well located, haven't suffi- 
cient light, or haven't an elevator, or haven't any one 
or all of half a dozen other necessities, and everyone 
That's the 


on you find so many new factories over the Harlem ; 


who can afford it builds for himself. rea- 


and yet when any house moves up there, you'll find 
their old quarters gobbled up at once by someone 
nly too glad to get a place that can be 


eise W ho Is 


used for one particular purpose.” 
HAT does Mr. Horace Branch, of Chicago, mean 
by printing the testimonials given by Tamagno 
ind Arditti to the Steck piano under the heading of 


If it is meant as a sarcasm upon 
made broader in 


Patti testimonials ? 


Kimball’s testimonial it should be 
its application, for in its present sense it appears to be 
on the order of a subterfuge. That is not the way to 
advertise a good piano. The great question about 
itti now is, if she has given a testimonial to Kim- 
how much does she charge 


There is a certain amount of 


il—which we doubt 
for these testimonials ? 


in her testimonials to musical instruments, but 


le vic 


why she should sell her name for soap testimonials, 





cigars, tobacco, face powder, chewing gum, corsets, 
cosmetics, pills, canned fruit, vermifuge, infant pow- 
der, perfumery, vaseline and other useful commodi- 
ties for males and females, we fail to understand, un- 
less she gets a stiff price. 


itor discovered that the W. W. Kimball Company 
were stenciling pianos made in their factory. Messrs. 
Kohler & Chase,of San Francisco, are the copartners in 
this case and have stencil Kimball pianos on hand. This 
makes the aspect of affairs worse and worse. Of course 
it is nobody’s business if the Kimball Company make 
pianos out of gum wood; it is nobody’s business if 
they make the lowest grade instrument made in the 
United States ; it is nobody’s business if the Kimball 
Company fake up testimonials ; in fact, it’s nobody’s 
business if they make, buy and sell stencil pianos. 
All this is the business of no one except THE MUSICAL 
COURIER. 

The trade expects us to do our duty in cases of this 
kind, and relies on the maintenance of our policy of 
independence. The attitude of the other music trade 
papers in the controversies of recent date 
shows that not one of them would act independently 
nor fearlessly. All these papers, therefore, in contro- 
versial questions can take no position other than that 
ordered by their owners, and as these owners are all in 
the music trade, and as many of the questions that arise 
interest them personally, the order is sent along the 
line to shut up, and the editors consequently are as 
dumb as clams. Not one of the editors of these pa- 
pers failed to recognize the outrage in the matter of 
the Patti testimonial of the Kimball Company, and yet 
not one could print or say a word that didn’t suit the 
W. W. Kimball Company. 


4 emma a visit in Chicago last week our trade ed- 


various 


CAL COURIER has always been its boldness of utter- 
ance and the candor of its expressions, on the strength 
of which we have been congratulated particularly and 
for many years past. It is therefore a strange sensa- 
tion foW us to be accused of appearing in an article in 
our own columns as pseudonymic writers. That insin- 
uation is thrown out by Messrs. Strauch Brothers in 
their reply to an article published in THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER and sent in by an outside party—by a gentle- 
man who explains exactly what he is in the very letter 
we are accused of having written or inspired. 

The pseudonymic style is one of the inheritances of 
journalism and is not used in the modern newspaper, 


()* E of the pronounced characteristics of THE MUSI- 


nor is it resorted to by modern newspaper men. 
When we publish a letter as a letter our readers can 
be assured that it is not a concoction or a “ more kind 
words” forgery or written up in this office or arranged 
beforehand ; when we publish such a letter it is always 
a genuine, a bona fide communication written to this 
paper by persons not connected with it directly or in- 
directly, or in any shape, way or manner associated 
with this paper. 

It is rather late in the day to make this statement, 
but we might as well make it and say in addition that 
we could not afford to resort to such subterfuges in 
the conduct of our affairs. We understand that Mr. 
Wessell also doubted the “ communication,” and in- 
ferred that one or more of the staff of this paper had 
written it. There are, however, some people who 
know that it never could have been written by THE 
MusICAL CouRIER. They know that the style and 
character and structure of the language are unlike 
anything written by any of our staff. In addition to 
this we know that we did not write that letter, and as 
a matter of course the piano man who did write it 
also knows that we did not write it. 

And yet this action question is by no means dead 
yet. If our esteemed friends the action makers could 
manage to learn the real, true sentiment that prevails 
among piano manufacturers to-day, they would dis- 
courage all further agitation of the useless parts of the 


impending controversy. There is so much to be said 





about this action question that we would not be sur- 
prised if our columns were full of communications on 
this subject in the future. It is very active, indeed. 








“HARDMAN” IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 





NE of the strongholds of the Hardman piano is 
@ the State of Pennsylvania, as is shown by the 
tremendous sales of that instrument in the two larg- 
est cities, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, as well as in 
the smaller towns. The success of the Hardman in 
both Philadelphia and Pittsburgh has been so pro- 
nounced, and in consequence has become so well 
known, that it is scarcely necessary to advert to it 
again, except to state that the piano has been, and 
still is, gaining ground year by year. When Messrs. 
W. D. Dutton & Son, of Philadelphia, and Messrs. 
Mellor & Hoene (then Mellor, Hoene & Henricks), of 
Pittsburgh, came boldly out and put the Hardman 
forward as their leader, they showed a far seeing 
knowledge and an understanding and appreciation of 
the goods which have netted them both glory and 
money, and which have helped to bring profit and re- 
nown to the parent house. 

In Pittsburgh the Hardman piano occupies to-day a 
position peculiar to itself—peculiar because it illus- 
trates how possible it is to put a piano in the first 
rank and maintain it there in defiance of the pre-estab- 
lished popularity of other instruments, when an agent 
is active and energetic and is backed up in all that he 
may say by the merit of the instrument itself. The 
success of the Hardman, as handled by Messrs. Mellor 
& Hoene, has been one of the features of the trade 
during the past few years;and-we are assured=that 
there aré more and more Hardmans sold every: year 
in the ex-Smoky City and its twin city, and that there 
is no one piano in all Pittsburgh and its surroundings 
which is so extensively used among the professional 
people. Mellor & Hoene swear by it, and well they 
may, for though they are the oldest house in Pitts- 
burgh and one of the oldest in their section of the 
country ; though they have handled during their long 
career almost all other leading pianos that this coun- 
try produces, they have never met with a universal 
success in any one make of instrument to equal their 
success with the Hardman. 

At Philadelphia it is much the same story. Mr. 
Dutton, the younger, expert piano man that he is, 
realized the possibilities of the Hardman long ago, 
took it up, presented it to his public, pushed it for all 
it was worth and—to-day it stands as a leader in 
Quakerdom, used by the highest class of professionals ; 
used by the é/ite of Philadelphia, to be found in the 
houses of the wealthiest citizens and admired and 
endorsed by all. Outside of the two chief cities we find 
among the active Hardman agents Mr, C, W. Edwards, 
of Reading, a gentleman who has surprised that erst- 
while quiet piano town by his push and energy, and 
the resulting number of sales he has made; Yohn 
Brothers, of Harrisburg, who came up from York, Pa., 
not so very long ago to stir up Pennsylvania's capital 
city, and who have recently moved to fine new ware- 
rooms on Market-st.; Mr. A. R. Bacon, of Wilkes- 
barre; E. A. Collins, of Albion; Du Bois & Newell, 
the “hustlers” of the oil regions, at Bradford, and 
others none the less active in their own spheres. 

It is a difficult thing to pick out any one particular 
State of the 42 which is an exceptionally prosperous one 
for the Hardman interests, because their agencies are 
so carefully and so thickly planted in the North, the 
East, the South and the West. They are looking for- 
ward to a good summer and an immense fall and 
winter trade in 1890, and we feel sure that they will 
realize all their expectations. They are working full 
time at the factory now, but THE MusICAL COURIER 
expects to have to record at the end of the year that 
they closed the winter season behind orders, as in 
1889. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” ga ; = Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- RES rat , ! Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 4 og hibition. 
ties, and the demand for them is as nar tor : Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are a a bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. re ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
a NEW ENGLAND.PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 98 FIFTH AVENUE. 


a: Sg waren 


S]]LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


















































that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, 1. fo 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 13th Sts., 
NEW YOoREF. 


Tun STERLING CO. THE VOGALION ORGAN, 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. World of the Nineteenth Century. 


| The Music Trade and Profession are invited to bene and inspect this charming instrument 
PAUI U L G. M FE | L N & S 0 N 7 as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 
“ 9| TRADE SUPPLIED! AGENTS PROTECTED! BUSINESS ACTIVE! 


MANUFACTURERS OF | 
| 
| 
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FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON & RISCH, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 


Grand Pianos J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 
Of the very Highest Grade. ee ee 
Containing the following Patented Improvements DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
Muffler, Harmonic Scale, 


"ee New Burdett Organ List. 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT 








FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


464, 183, it iI Wes 40th Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York. BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 


igi J. & C. FISCHER PIANOS 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 

















OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 
RENOWNED FOR 


TONE & DURABILITY 110 Fifth Avenue, corner {6th Street, New York. NOW IN USE. 
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THE TRAD 


WO and a half days spent in Chicago last week 
T were replete with instruction and gave me op- 
portunities to notice on the spot how unabated are 
the vigor and energy of the firms in the music trade 
In cases the effect 


in that city. many 


stant displacement of nervous force may be observed, 


and I believe it is apropos to suggest to some of the | 
| 


gentlemen out there to give their systems some rest. 
Such a constant and intense strain will tell in time on 
most robust constitutions, and some of the mem- 
bers of the trade will ta 
expect if they don’t take a temporary vacation before 


the 
ke the rest sooner than they 
t is too late. ones 
Mr. H. A. Vogel, superintendent of the Fort Wayne 
Fort Wayne and told 
me that the new styles of organs now produced by 
Mr. Vogel 
d that they were all very busy and that Mr. A. L. 


Organ Company, joined me at 


the company were selling like hot cakes. 
Bond, the manager, was working like a tiger. 
* * Hk * 

S. B. Smith, who is going to have his opening of the 
S, B. Smith & Co. at Jackson, Mich., 
was at the Grand Pacific, and anticipates a remunerative 
the section of that State in which 
The A. B, Chase piano will 


new business of 

trade throughout 
his firm will do business. 
Mr. 
years for the A. 


Smith has been on 


many b. 
exactly what to do with and how to handle those ex- 


be the leader. 


Chase people, and knows 


cellent instruments, 


* %& & 
R. S. Howard, traveling for the New England Piano 
Company, was at the Clifton, and had just reached 


io after having made changes of agencies in the 
rhe 
no longer represent the New England Pianos in their 
territory, R. S. Loud having received the agency at 
Nashville; E. Witzman & Co. at Memphis, and J. A. 
Kieselhorst at St. Louis. 
fine order for New England pianos from Lyon 


Chic 


South. Jesse French Piano and Organ Company 


Mr. Howard, after getting a 
« 
Healy, left for Burlington, Omaha and St. Paul. 


* *& & ¥ 


Frank King was on hand awaiting Gildemeester or 
instructions (it is never definitely known which) in 
reference to a proposed lease of the Weber Hall soon 
vacated by Albert Weber, and if arrangements 
luded 
said hall is to be transmogrified into Chickering Hall. 
rhere 


these must have pianos furnished them by the firm 


are cone it is never definitely known which), the 


about fifteen teachers in the building, and 


are 


} 


that is to lease the old Weber Hall. 
* & & 
It was rumored that H, R. Day and Mark Ayres, 
formerly with the Mason & Hamlin Chicago branch 


were organizing a stock company to conduct a piano 
and organ business, and it was also rumored that 
Harry Williams, lately of the Detroit Music Company, 
might join C. A. Smith & Co., of Chicago, and in so 
doing, make of the latter a stock company. 
verified as I left the city. 


These 
rumors could not be 


* * * * 


Mr. Clark, of Story & Clark, left for Florida on Sat- 
urday on a business trip connected with a land trans- 





the road for 


of this con- | 


Mr. Caldwell, by the way, was here in New 

| York last week, and is expected back in a day or so. 

The new Story & Clark styles are among the hand- 
somest organ designs ever seen in the market. They 

| are made of all kinds of fancy woods, and the case 
work is finished with as much care as piano work. 

* * * % 

Steger & Co., the Sohmer, Krakauer and Sterling 
| agents have been doing a truly remarkable trade. Mr. 
Steger is a most vigorous and imperturbable piano 
salesman and a man who understands human nature 
as it appears among piano customers who have passed 
the ordeal of the Chicago trade. He has simply 
accomplished wonders, when the conditions and cir- 
cumstances under which he entered the business are 
taken into consideration, and it is with genuine satis- 
| faction that I publish this tribute to his work and his 


action. 


success. 
* * & 

The warehouse and showrooms of the new firm, 
| Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co, are enormous in size and 
make a splendid impression, the subdivisions on the 
| upper floors giving opportunities for the separate dis- 
grands, uprights and the handsome fancy 
cases displayed. The firm are doing a very heavy 
trade already and have sent in supplementary orders 
for pianos. Outside of the Steinway and the Behning 
| pianos are the A. B. Chase pianos and the Lester 


| 
| piano, of Philadelphia, and also the Geo. W. Lyon 


play of 


| pianos. 
** * * 


I learn that there is to be a change of the Chicker- 
| ing agency at Cleveland and that J. C. Ellis has lost 
it, together with his Mr. A. D. Coe. The change is 
due to the opening of a branch by Smith & Nixon, of 
Cincinnati, whose Cleveland manager is to be A. D, 
Coe. This, if true, may bring about other Cleve- 
land changes, for Smith & Nixon control, besides the 
Chickering, the Briggs, the Kurtzmann, the Sterling 
|and the Miller pianos, and if all these pianos are 
to be handled at the new branch it would produce a 


“shake up” at Cleveland. 


* & & 

Magnificent specimens of Decker Brothers grand 
and upright pianos are to be seen in the capacious 
| warerooms of Estey & Camp, who also carry a large 
stock of Estey pianos and Estey organs. Lyon & 
Healy’s line consists of the Knabe pianos which are 
to be seen in all kinds of fancy woods, of which both 
the grands and the uprights are made; also the 
| Fischer pianos, of which a large stock is carried, and 
| the Pease and New England pianos. The Kroeger is 
the latest acquisition at Lyon & Healy's, as was re- 


cently announced. 
*%*%t & 

H. A. Rintelman, who handles the Hardman, and A. 
Reed & Sons, are both about to remove to new ware- 
rooms. Reardon, who has charge of the Mason & 
Hamlin branch now, has revolutionized the state of 
things and greatly improved the appearance of the 
warerooms. In so short a time I could visit a limited 
number of firms only, and will be compelled to give 
them a review after another visit to Chicago, which is 








likely to occur very soon. 
* *& & * 

The Union Rubber Company’s buildings, up on 
Fourth-ave., not far from the Behning factory, have 
been of late visited frequently by piano manufactur- 
ers with a view to occupation as a piano factory. I 
see that Riker & Son, the real estate firm, have leased 
the entire block of buildings for ten years to Frank 
Roosevelt, the organ builder, at the rate of $8,000 a 


year and taxes. * ee & 


Mr. Ernst Knabe and Mr. Charles Keidel, of Wm. 
Knabe & Co., have recently invested in a large build- 
| ing on Baltimore-st., Baltimore. It is a double white 
narble building, renting for $7,500 per annum, and it 
was bought for $87,500. The building and location 
would make a magnificent piano wareroom, but I am 
unable to say whether it was purchased for such a 
| purpose or merely as an investment. Mr. Ferdinand 
| Mayer, the manager of the New York branch, has 
been on a visit to Canada. 


* * & & 
Chandler’s music establishment, the Brooklyn head- 
quarters for musicians, is to be removed on May 1 
from Montague-st. to No. 300 Fulton-st., a very 


favorable situation. 
* et & 


The Farrand & Votey Organ Company’s annual re- 








port to the Secretary of State of Michigan has just 

been published among other corporation returns, The 

capital stock is $100,000, paid in; personal estate, 

$85,176.70; debts, $104,328.73, and credits, $181,221.19. 
* kee * 

Geo. F, Illidge, traveling for the Boston Piano Com- 
pany (E. Wilson & Co., proprietors), has succeeded in 
placing the agency of the pianos with Thomas Smith 
in St. Louis. Mr. Illidge has made a large number of 
good agencies for these instruments during this, his 
first trip. 

* %& *& 

Mr. Berry, the Springfield, Ill., piano dealer, should 
stop selling that “Berry” stencil piano, for it may 
turn out disastrously later on. The people at large 
are becoming educated in this stencil matter and 
dealers handling stencil pianos may get them all back 
on their hands one day, 

* %& & * 

Another stencil that has just come to my notice is 
the « E. D. Irvine” silver tone organ, and the circular 
is marked “ Manufacturer’s price, $210, Our special 
introduction price, $60.” Of course this is nonsense 
on the face of it, and what astonishes me more than 
anything in this case is that Mr. Irvine, of Macon, who 
was of some assistance to us, if I am not in error, in 
our expose of the Ludden & Bates’ stencil, should now 
be guilty of a stencil racket, and that in connection 
with such a bum looking organ as this « Silver Tone” 
of his. Get out of it, Irvine; there is nothing in it, and 
you will only find regrets as your totals in this stencil 
organ racket. 

* ke 

E. W. Furbush, traveling for Vose & Sons, and De 
Volney Everett, traveling for E.G. Harrington & Co., 
met at New Orleans and took the same train for 
Frisco, and were in the latter city together week be- 
fore last. They could not get away on account of the 
washouts, but are probably now on the Northern Pa- 
cific and will soon be homeward bound. 

#2 & 

There is a movement on foot to run Mr. Benjamin 
Starr, of J. M. Starr & Co., the Richmond, Ind., piano 
manufacturers, for mayor of that city. An editorial 
on the subject in one of the Richmond papers reads 
as follows : 


When the time comes round for political soup to boil out a mayor, some 
strong candidates will develop. It will be a pretty race, and marked as 
much by the absence of the chronic candidates as by the strength of new 
names for the first of the city officers, Already Major Ostrander has 
been named as a possible candidate. There is one good man and sol- 
dier. Andanother, who is talked of quietly but seriously, is like-him in 
the points mentioned, and even stronger in point of personal popularity. 
His name in print looks like Benjamin Starr. 


Mr. Starr would make a splendid mayor, and would 
under his administration Richmond 
We vote for Ben 


see to it that 
would prosper more than ever. 
Starr in advance! 
* ee Ee 

In talking with a number of piano salesmen—“ ware- 
room salesmen” they are- particular to style them- 
selves, in contradistinction to the ‘‘ outside salesmen” 
or ‘bell ringers "—I have found some of them very 
loud in their praise of a certain article originally pub- 
lished by a Western contemporary and afterward re- 
produced here in the East, in which was set forth the 
statement that piano salesmen’s salaries were too low 
as in proportion to the amount of business they trans- 
act ina year. Some time ago I printed the views of 
a piano maker and an employer of salesmen—both 
“wareroom salesmen” and “outside salesmen ”—in 
which he expresses his views in a very few words, per- 
haps worth reproducing here. It will be remembered 
that some time previous to this following interview 
I had had something to say about the salesmen’s sala- 


ries myself. In talking the matter over with him he 


said : 

I read with considerable interest a short time ago an article in THz Mvu- 
sicaL Courter concerning the low average salaries that piano makers and 
dealers pay to their salesmen. You state one side of the case very well, 
but you state only one side, and I differ with you to the extent of asserting 
that the average piano salesman—I speak of retail salesmen in particular— 
gets as high a salary in the piano business as he would in any other line where 
he had to possess but the same amount of brains and enterprise. The 
truth of the matter is that it does not require any peculiar qualifications to 
make an ordinarily good retail piano salesman, and when a man does pos- 
sess unusual knowledge and ability he quickly finds that there isroom at 
the top for him. There area number of first-class retail men in various 
places in this eountry, and I don’t know of one who is not being well paid 
for his services, 

* e+ ** 

The trouble with the majority of the-men is that they don’t take full ad- 
vantage of their positions to qualify themselves for higher places, How 
many of these men who complain of low pay really know anything about 
the pianos they sell? How many of them know how many strings there 
are in the uprights they talk so glibly about, how many parts there are in 
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its action and what the active principle of the action is? Why, some of 


’em couldn't tell you off hand how many keys there are ina 7% octave 
piano. They don’t know anything about’the woods or the felts or the var- 
nish or any of the other things that go into its make up, nor do they know 
how they are put together. A few “ talking points’’ they have at their 
tongue’s end, to be sure, but nothing more. Some people may say that it 
isn’t necessary for them to know these things—but you'll admit that the 
big men, drawing big salaries, do know them, and they find ’em almighty 
useful, too. ewes 

It might be worth while for the disgruntled men 
in question to consider these remarks carefully and 
to act upon the advice given in them. They are con- 
stantly comparing their salaries with those received 
by other men in other lines of business who transact 
a given amount of business a year. Wouldn't it be 
well for them to inquire how much a dry goods ora 
groceries or a hardware or a furniture man has to 
know about his trade before he can secure an amount 
equal to what they are receiving? One of the 
troubles is that, because retail piano salesmen are by 
natural circumstances brought into contact with a 
higher grade of people than retail men in other lines 
are called upon to meet—because they sell single ar- 
ticles at hundreds of dollars—they are prone to elevate 
their calling to the height of a “ profession,” when in 
reality they are but presenting a commercial com- 
modity as their brethren behind counters are. A 
salesman in an art store who possesses knowledge of 
art—a salesman in a book store who possesses know- 
ledge of books—commands and receives a high salary, 
just as a salesman in a piano store who possesses a 
knowledge of pianos receives a high salary. There 
are many—though there are unfortunately not enough 
—retail salesmen in this country who receive high 
salaries, and the gentlemen who now gloat over our 
contemporary’s article can spend their time to better 
advantage in finding out who these high priced men 
are, and how they make themselves worth their pay. 
If you think you’re worth more than you're getting, 
just try to write it down in plain English, why—w/y 
and then keep it over night, and when you read it 
again next morning you'll probably tear it up. Your 
employer asks himself: “If I raise John Doe's salary, 
how many more pianos will he sell?” See how near 
you.can come to answering this question, even to 


your own self. 





PATTI—KIMBALLINI. 


———_ > __—. 


EYOND all doubt one of the smartest and shrewd- 
B est men in the piano business to-day is the 
We 

Kimball 
Quick to see 


Ww 


“shrewd” 


Kimball, of Chicago. 
because Mr. 
man. 


celebrated W. say 
“smart” and 
known as essentially a “sharp” 
the effect made upon the general public by the en- 
dorsements of a piano by artists famous in the 
musical world, he has captured in his own inimitable 
“smart” way the entire crew of the Grand Italian 
Opera Company, now traveling and soon to appear in 
New York. He has captured them in his own way by 
paying certain Chicago daily papers large sums to 
make Mrs. Patti-Nicollini, Tamagno and the other 
stars of the organization say pleasant things about 
the Kimball piano. Patti “said,” Tamagno “said,” 
Del Puente “said” so and so about the Kimball up- 
right. Who heard them say these things? The ad- 
vertising solicitor of the daily paper who acted in the 
capacity of a reporter and “wrote up” the original 
article as it appeared? Or did not Mr. Kimball «say ” 
that “they said” these things? 

The testimonials from artists idea, which has seen 
its best days in this country, has been often ridiculed 
in THE MUSICAL COURIER; it is dying out of its own 
ludicrousness, and the only testimonials that have 
any weight or bearing with the sensible public of to- 
day are those which the artists themselves have at 
least sufficient interest in to write and sign. What 
the advertising reporter of a daily paper says Mr. 
Kimball says they say don’t have any great influence 
with the thinking public. In the official program of 
the Patti-Tamagno Company we find a reproduction 
of a letter written to Messrs. Haines Brothers and 
signed by Adelina Patti, in which she indorses their 
upright piano. The letter is dated from her home— 
Craigy-y-Nos Castle, Wales—where one of the Haines 
uprights now is and where it is used by her. 

In the face of this writéen testimonial, an autograph 
copy of which is nowin our office, what a reporter 


is 





says Mr. Kimball says Mrs, Patti says is to be taken | 


with a great big grain of salt, epsom preferred. But 
Mr. Kimball is making all capital possible out of this 
newspaper article, and every one of his agents is push- 
ing the thing under the eyes of their local people for 
all it is worth. That’s good business—that is, it’s 
good Kimball business ; but we should like awfully 
much to see reproduced any written testimonials from 
the people whose names are thus paraded. Mr. Kim- 
ball’s company supply pianos to the opera company 
on their trip, a laudable action and one well calculated 
to enhance the interest in the Kimball piano in the 
eyes of people who don’t realize that Patti is not a 
pianist, and that a piano is of no more importance to 
her—and we hope in this case is not of as much im- 
portance to her—as a cake of soap. Even a soap 
manufacturer got ahead of Kimball, because he fur- 
nished her with sufficient soap—and you know the 
word has a double meaning—to get from her a writ- 
ten testimonial. 

Everybody who has a written testimonial 
Patti, whether it is for a piano or for soap or for face 
powder or cigars or corsets or medicated paper or 
Does 


from 


anything else, is glad enough to reproduce it. 
anyone imagine that if Kimball had such a testi- 
monial Ae would not be glad to show it? Why he 
would have it printed on satin in red, white and blue 
ink, with the cut of a Kimball upright on the back. 
But no, this Chicago paper says that the reporter 
says that Mr. Kimball says that Mrs. Patti says— 
bosh !—nonsense !—it sounds like a regular “more 
kind words ” racket. 

Mr. Kimball, though, seems to suffer certain pre- 
conceived qualms of conscience, because we find in 
the Omaha “Bee” that as a sort of offset to the 
Kimball piano which he furnishes to Patti, he also 
sends with it a floral offering which is carted from 
place to place accompanied by press notices of which 
the following is a sample: 

Beecher says that flowers are the only things which God forgot to give 
souls, and the lamented divine’s utterance never had a truer exemplifica- 
tion than yesterday afternoon when the magnificent floral lyre was borne 
upon the stage and presented to Mrs. Patti. The look of intense surprise 
which illumined her face found a reflex in the faces of the audience. 
Standing upon a broad base it measured 6 feet, the star in the centre hav- 
ing a diameter of 18 inches. It was composed of lilies of the valley, lilies 
of the Nile and callas, carnations, Roman hyacinths, Dutch hyacinths 
and elysium, with smilax to give it the evergreen appearance, while care- 
lessly thrown across the base was a beautiful American Beauty. The 
weight of the immense floral piece was close on to 200 pounds. It was so 
constructed that it will last nearly a fortnight and was sent with the diva 
to Louisville, where it will be exhibited, no doubt, as an example of what 
Omaha enterprise can do. It was handled by four men and carried on the 
stage between the flies after Mrs. Patti had sung ‘“‘I] Baccio,’’ which 
brought out Payne's soulful melody. The design was a testimonial from 
the great piano manufacturers of Chicago, William Kimball Company, 
and was presented through their State representative, A. Hospe, Jr. The 
diva had one of the Kimball pianos in her parlors at the Millard. This 
same piano was a present to Miss Gertrude Hospe, the little four-year-old 
daughter of the local agent ; and at the request of the little one Mrs. Patti 
took a graver and placed her autograph on the centre panel in her well- 
known signature. 

Mr. Hospe writes us that the statement made bythe 
Chickering agents in Omaha to the effect that Kimball 
also supplied Nicollini with a tub of Chicago spaghetti 
per day is not founded in fact. He would also have 
us to know Patti “scratched” the Kimball 
upright she did not do so in anger, and that where the 
gumwood showed through the two coats of varnish 
he filled in the lines of the “well-known signature” 


with red ink, so that some people think that it is 


when 


really, truly mahogany. 

There was a rumor in circulation last week that a 
Kimball emissary was in New York trying to arrange 
for a display of gumwood uprights on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House during the Patti perform- 
ances, on condition that Gildemeester should take the 
agency for New York and vicinity, but it was later 
stated that Gill hesitated so long before deciding that 
the agency was given to Ned McEwen without this 
proviso. 








HE advantages of judicious advertising were never 
T better illustrated than in the case of the Emer- 
son piano in Texas. We have had frequent occasion 
to call attention to the novelties in that line put forth 
by their agents there—one of whom has evidently a 
penchant for poetry—and one of the results of the 
constant presentation of the word “ Emerson” to the 
Texas public was demonstrated a short while ago 
when a lady customer of Celtic descent, upon enter- 
ing the store, was accosted by Mr. « Mike” Goggan. 
She stated that she wanted to buy a piano, and he 
naturally asked the stereotyped question: “A grand, 
a square or an upright ?” Whereupon she promptly 
replied: « No, I don’t want no grand, nor no square, 
nor no upright pianner; I want a EMERSON!” 





IN RE CHICKERING. 


>---—— 


N the last issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER there ap- 
| peared an item stating that the Princes, of Boston, 
had become interested in the firm of Chickering & 
Sons. We particularly say “the firm of Chickering & 
Sons,” because although that house is incorporated 
under the very lenient laws of the State of New York, 
they still continue to do business as an ordinary firm, 
barring the hollow formality of the signing of busi- 
ness documents by the members of the concern, to 
which is appended their quasi official titles—as P. J. 
Gildemeester, treasurer, 

We have for a long time refrained from making 
mention of the interest which has been acquired by 
the Prince family in the house of Chickering & Sons, 
and were at last as a matter of 
record, since it had been but recently reported to 
interested directly and in- 


induced to do so 
us that other 
directly in the Prince fortune were instituting very 
of Chickering & 


remembered, 


persons 


pointed inquiries into the affairs 


Sons. Mr. Gordon Prince, it will be 
married the only daughter of the late Thomas E, 
Chickering. Mr. Prince is a of ex- 
Mayor Prince, of Boston, and Mr. Ses Oh 


invest some $80,000 in the 


Gordon son 
Prince, 
seems, was induced to 


Chickering corporation, concerning which he _ has 
since become considerably anxious, 

It has been publicly stated by Mr. Frank Chickering 
and by Mr. Geo. Chickering that the widow of their 
deceased brother, Col. Tom Chickering, retains no in- 


terest in the business, her interest having been pur- 
chased by Frank and George immediately after his 
death. Therefore the solicitude shown by Mr. Gordon 
Prince is directed entirely to the amount invested by 
members of the Prince family. Mr. Gordon Prince is, 
we believe, living at the present time in New York 
city, though his home is naturally in Boston, and he 
is exercising in a quiet way a certain control over the 
Chickering business which cannot but be beneficial to 
it. Heis constantly seen accompanying Mr. Frank 
Chickering, and if Mr. Gildemeester succeeds fur- 
thering of Mr. 
Prince will be to a very large extent morally to blame 


in 
certain his multitudinous schemes 
for it, since it is a lamentable fact, but one too well 
known, that Mr. Frank Chickering, 


seventy years old, depends largely upon the advice of 


who is now all but 


these outside parties to guide him in such action as 
is permitted him in the conduct of the affairs of his 
house. 

Mr. H. Chickering, it be 


blessed with two daughters, one by each of his wives, 


Geo. will recalled, was 
The younger of the two is married to an artist, and is 
living abroad. The elder, by his first wife, was mar- 
ried several years ago with much ado to a Lieutenant 
Ruxton, an Irishman, then serving in the British army. 
It was loudly given out at the time that Lieutenant 
Ruxton was the possessor of a large fortune and con- 
siderable estates in Ireland, and thither the young 
It is rumored, however, that 
Lieutenant Ruxton, or at 
also induced to invest in the Chickering enterprise. 
This is a rumor that we are, from the very nature of 


couple went to live. 


others his instance, were 


the case, unable to substantiate ; but whether Ruxton 
invested or whether he only appears on the scene as 
a guardian or champion of the interests of his father- 
in-law, Geo. H. Chickering, it is nevertheless the fact 
that he has been and is now stationed at the Chicker- 
ing factory in Boston. 

Both of these outsiders are by training and incli- 
nation unfitted to commerce, but if they prove watch- 
ful enough in their guardianship of the interests of 
the natural heirs of the Chickering family we have to 
extend our congratulations to both the Chickering 


brothers. It has long been the idea of Gildemeester 
to obtain sufficient control of the business to enable 
him to dictate absolutely to the Chickerings ; he all 
but succeeded in George Chickering’s case, and came 
all too near it in the case of Frank Chickering, so the 
wives of these two gentlemen and the natural heirs 
of G. H. Chickering should be thankful that circum- 
stances are at least no worse thantheynoware. Beyond 
this they should bear in mind that Gildemeester is 
nettled, and has been nettled for some time ; that he 
is prolific of words, ideas and schemes for his own 
and his family’s advancement, and that eternal vigil- 
ance is ever the price of safety in dealing with a man 


of Gildemeester’s stamp. 
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CHICAGO STENCIL COMPLICA- 
TIONS. 





T goes without saying that the whole music trade 
|] is allied in sentiment with the principles enun- 
ciated by this paper in its warfare against the stencil, 
and even those manufacturers who are identified 
commercially and consequently pecuniarily with sten- 
cil instruments, have a lurking regard for us, if for no 
other reason than our consistent adherence to prin- 
ciple. 

rhe remarkable vigor with which the contest has 
been maintained has disclosed to musical and music 
trade elements of this country the manifest vitality 
of the subject and shown in a methodical manner 
how the stencil did and does affect the morals of the 
trade, Its ramifications and interests affect so many 
persons that it is difficult to handle the subject with- 
out stepping on the toes, metaphorically speaking, of 
i great many members of the industry. 

Chere is a certain self conscious conviction that is 
difficult to explain, but that enables us to feel that 
way down in their deep sentiments the best elements 
of the trade are in sympathy with us in our policy. 

While a general consensus of opinion is favorable to 
HE MUSICAL COURIER in its attitude toward illegiti- 
mate trade methods, it is seldom that opportunities 
indorsed publicly by any indi- 


arise when it can be 


vidual firm of prominence, and when, therefore, 
events transpire that bring about such a consumma- 
tion, it is with particular pride that we make record 
of it. 

The occasion to which we refer is a recent public 
announcement by Messrs. Lyon & Healy, to the effect 
that all the pianos sold by them bear the names of 
their makers, and that they do not handle any stencil 
or bogus instruments. Here, then, we find a remark- 
ible, forcible indorsement of the whole theory upon 
which this paper is conducted, and a moral support 
that must be echoed throughout the whole trade. 

Che case is one of peculiar aspects and exhibits all 


evidences that go to prove that Messrs, Lyon & Healy 


must have been in opposition to the stencil methods 
pursued by Mr. George W. Lyon previous to the dis- 
When that dissolution took place it was 
stated that Messrs. Lyon & Healy considered the sten- 


| 
solution 


cil transactions of Mr. Lyon equal to a loss of $100,000 
in their direct and indirect effects, for it must be par- 
ticularly borne in mind that Mr. Healy, whose whole 
commercial life represents a history of personal in- 
jealous not to have the es- 
The 


connection of his firm name with a piano not made by 


tegrity, has been very 


cutcheon of his house tarnished in the least. 


his house has always been opposed by him, but in the 
disposition of the system that prevails it was given to 
Mr. Lyon to control the department devoted to pianos, 


nd his views predominated. Mr. ‘Lyon was, as is well 


known, the piano man of the house essentially ; it 
was he who came East to select stock, and it was he 
who had charge of not only the pianos but the men 
who were to sell them. 

The stencil piano sold by him was made at the fac- 
tory of the Marshall & Wendell Company, of Albany, 
and it was generally supposed that Mr. Lyon con- 
trolled a majority of the stock of that company ; this 
supposition was groundless. He is to-day not even a 
stockholder to the extent of one share, whereas Lyon 
& Healy are stockholders in the Marshall & Wendell 
Company. Since 1883 this Marshall & Wendell Com- 
pany have paid no dividends, showing on the face of 
it that Mr. Lyon’s stencil transactions have not been 
profitable, which fact is well known to Messrs. Lyon 
& Healy, who as stockholders of the Marshall & Wen- 
dell Company do not approve of the methods of the 
company and Mr. Lyon in the creation of a stencil 
piano, 

Mr. Lyon has a stencil piano made in a factory of 
which Messrs. Lyon & Healy are part owners, and 

ey are consequently equally guilty with him in the 
dissemination of an illegitimate trade article, unless 
they protest as they do. In their opposition to the 
scheme they may be compelled to resort to legal 
methods to enforce their wish, and it is in view of 
that step that an article recently appeared in this pa- 
per referring to an application for a receivership for 
the Marshall & Wendell concern; the application for 
a receiver is the usual method applied by dissatisfied 


stockholders. 





At present Mr. Lyon, in his new house, is selling 
stencil pianos marked as follows : 


MADE FoR Lyon, PoTTeR & Co, 


GEO. W. LYON, 


CHICAGO. 


This of course is a double illusion, for there is no 
factory of Geo. W. Lyon in Chicago or anywhere else, 
and the relationship between Lyon & Healy and Lyon, 
Potter & Co, is such that Messrs. Lyon & Healy, as 
stockholders of Marshall & Wendell, would never con- 
sent to the manufacture of a piano for Lyon, Potter & 
Co. or anyone else ; indeed, it is seldom that so com- 
plicated a stencil as this is to be found, and, further- 
more, we do not believe that the gentlemen consti- 
tuting the stock company of Lyon, Potter & Co, will 
permit it to be continued. We do not believe that 
they understand or appreciate the condition of affairs 
in Chicago. Here is a piano masquerading under a 
false name, and sold all the time a living evidence of 
its own false pretense, simply to tickle the vanity of 
Mr. Lyon, who desires to appear in public as a piano 
maker and patentee, when, as a matter of fact, he is 
not a piano maker, and his patents are the greatest 
absurdities on record in Washington, if indeed they 
are on record at all. Mr. Lyon’s pressure bar, his 
glass tone vibrator (as if tone, if not always vibrating 
does not end of itself), his extension tone bar (what is 
a tone bar, does it bar tone ?) his patent cigar box at- 
tachment, by means of which all the tone that is left 
after the application of the other patents is gathered 
up ina concha cigar box, thus relieving the innocent 
purchaser of any fear of hearing a first-class stencil 
tone (we will soon publish an essay on the individu- 
ality, as it were, of stencil tone and its relation to 
tonal stencilliness)—all these so-called patents carry 
with them their own condemnation, and make them 
ridiculous in the eyes of every intelligent piano man. 

The position occupied by Messrs. Lyon & Healy 
under these circumstances is therefore of vital impor- 
tance when taking into consideration the prevailing 
stencil methods in Chicago, for there is no firm who 
exert greater influence throughout the whole Western 
trade than Messrs. Lyon & Healy, and every step 
taken by them is fraught with interest. 

When, therefore, Messrs. Lyon & Healy boldly and 
openly announce through the Chicago papers that 
they handle no stencil or bogus pianos they call at- 
tention at once to the fact that such goods are offered 
in the market of that city, and that they are opposed 
to the prevailing system, and that the onus attached 
to the sale of stencil goods was removed with the de- 
parture of Mr. Lyon. They are consequently bound 
to use every effort to prevent the Marshall & Wendell 
Company, of which they are stockholders, from issu- 
ing stencil pianos from their factory, even to the ex- 
tent of calling in the aid of the law for the succor of 
minority stockholders, 

In fact the action of Lyon & Healy affects the con- 
dition of affairs in the music trade of Chicago, and is 
equal to the most authoritative denunciations of the 
stencil and its methods. 

Nothing heretofore done by any one firm equals in 
its aggressive spirit this step, and the results that will 
flow therefrom must be watched with the keenest in- 
terest. 

During a visit to Chicago last week we were able to 
observe the extent of the stencil methods that pre- 
vail there, and we learn that nearly every house in 
that city is handling stencil goods of either one kind 
or the other, and of the larger firms Lyon & Healy are 
the only house who refuse to be identified with any 
stencil business. They consequently make it an 
issue, 

Mr. Lyon’s position, on the other hand, is a most 
unenviable one, for when he went into business again 
he failed to grasp that opportunity to repudiate the 
stencil, and not only did he not repudiate it, but he 
fathered it with the fervor usually exercised on ille- 
gitimate offspring. He is to-day a most pronounced, 
unflinching advocate of the stencil and will continue 
to get his stencil George W. Lyon pianos from the 
Marshall & Wendell Company, unless Messrs, Lyon & 
Healy succeed in stopping that kind of business. In 
fact, he told us last week that he expected to sell a 
larger number of George W. Lyon pianos than any 





other kind of pianos, and that he had « put his foot 
down” on the sale of any kind of pianos except Stein- 
way and Lyon; that his salesmen would not be per- 
mitted to push any other pianos but these two. 

Should Messrs. Lyon & Healy succeed in prevent- 
ing the Marshall & Wendell Company from making 
any more illegitimate pianos the situation will be- 
come still more interesting. 

They could, for instance, go into any court in this 
State and bring in their advertisements in the Chi- 
cago papers as evidence that they consider stencil 
pianos illegitimate ; they could subpoena the editor 
of THE MusicaL CouRIER and compel him to bring 
the back numbers into court to show that the 
strongest evidence was brought to bear against the 
former stencil Lyon & Healy piano, and that no 
attempt was made to reply to its charges; they 
could show that the Marshall & Wendell Company 
have paid no dividends for seven years, and that this 
must be attributed to the manufacturing of stencil 
pianos, which bring neither profit nor glory to the 
maker ; they could urge—in their prayer for an in- 
junction or a receiver—that a concern of which they 
are stockholders have no right to sell goods to a 
competitor who uses their firm name in his adver- 
tisements. 

These are some of the grounds they can urge in 
asking a court to prevent the shipping of stencil 
pianos from the Marshall & Wendell factory to Geo. 
W. Lyon. There are also other proceedings in fetto 
that may have a disastrous effect on the future of the 
stencil Lyon piano, if its future is not cut short by the 
Eastern stockholders who have been and are among 
the strongest opponents to stencil transactions and 
who will not permit them in any establishment with 
which they are directly connected. 


The C. N. Stimpson Settlement. 
Westrie._p, Mass., March 5, 1890. 

I hereby certify that, pursuant to a notice to the 
creditors of C. N. Stimpson & Co., of Westfield, Mass., a 
meeting of said creditors (at which the New York, Boston 
and Westfield creditors were represented, and at which 
creditors having a majority of claims in amount were pres- 
ent) was this day held at said Westfield,‘and after a full 
discussion of the report made by the committee of investi- 
gation appointed at a previous meeting of creditors, it was 
voted, no creditor voting in opposition, to accept the offer 
of 10 per cent. made by C. N. Stimpson & Co. The said re- 
Robert H. KNEIL, 

Chairman of meeting. 








port is hereto annexed. 


Wesrtrike.p, Mass., February 13, 1890. 
We, the undersigned, were chosen by the Westfield creditors of C. N. 
Stimpson & Co. a committee to investigate and verify the account of stock 
and statement of said firm, by an examination of their assets and liabili- 
ties. After reappraising the stock and throwing out doubtful and worth- 
less claims, we find only about $6,000 in available assets, consisting of ma- 
chinery and lumber in their factory, pianos and organs, new and second- 
hand, and leases and rented stock and “* sheet music.”’ 
We therefore recommend the acceptance of a cash offer of 10 per cent., 
believing that to be all the property will pay. 
Consequently, nearly all the Westfield creditors have signed the paper, 
agreeing to accept this offer of compromise. 
Rovert H. Kxeir 
(of T. Kneil & Son), 
A. N. SpraGueE, 
H. R. Norton, 


> Committee. 


Orrice or F, C. Nasu, Counsetior at Law, i] 
54 Devonshire-st., Bosron, Mass., March 14, 1890. § 


70 the creditors of C. N. Stimpson & Co. : 

GENTLEMEN—Three years ago C. N. Stimpson came to me 
in embarrassed circumstances. I advised him to compro- 
mise with his creditors. He refused, saying he wished to 
pay in full and could do so if granted a long extension. 
His creditors have very kindly given him all the time he 
asked. 

The insolvency and discharge of a debtor who owed him 
more than $10,000 and paid no percentage in insolvency ; 
labor troubles; the interest on an indebtedness of more 
than $50,000; the sale of piano leases and other property, 
at a sacrifice, in the attempt to meet his extension agree- 
ment; the payment of a large amount of indebtedness in 
full, not represented on the extension agreement ; the pay- 
ment of increased prices on account of impaired credit ; his 
inability, with impaired health, to manage the two branches 
of business, viz., manufacturing piano legs and trusses and 
the sale of pianos and musical goods ; the payment of large 
salaries to salesmen in an attempt to force sales in order to 
meet payments; all these and many other causes have 
brought him to the point where he can go on no longer, and 
is compelled to ask his creditors to accept what he can pay 
them and assent to his discharge. 

The keeping two sets of books, one at the factory at West- 
field and another at the warerooms at Springfield ; an error 
in putting pledged leases into the annual inventory without 
putting the indebtedness they were pledged for into the lia- 
bilities ; the overvaluation of property made through a de- 
sire to feel hopeful and make the creditors feel so, resulted 
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in an inflated bubble, which collapsed when the Westfield 
creditors took the matter in hand and investigated the 
assets. 

When I asked you to grant the extensions I believed the 
schedule shown you and me to be true. It was not my 
business to examine their books or value their property, 
but only to present to you my views of the situation as 
gathered from their statements. The inclosed report of the 
Westfield investigating committee and the report of the sec- 
ond creditors’ meeting—the fact that sheriff’s keepers are 
in charge of their factory and warerooms, that their credit 
is gone and they have been obliged to file a petition in in- 
solvency—compel me to believe that unless three-fourths 
in number and value of the creditors who prove their claims 
assent to their proposal to pay 10 per cent. cash, the ap- 
pointment of an assignee, the refusal of piano makers to 
take delayed work, the delay incident to regular insolvency 
proceedings ; fees of assignee, officers and lawyers; the 
sale of the machinery at auction, old and made for a special 
use ; the boiler held by the landlord as affixed to the realty ; 
the small price piano leases will bring when so pledged that 
for a long time the payment will belong to pledgees—all 
these things and others compel me to believe that it will 
be better for the creditors to accept 10 per cent. cash 
than to allow the property to be put through the regu- 
lar course of insolvency, considering that the claims of 
operatives, clerks and the taxes—all more than $2,000— 
and the legal expenses will be preferred claims paid in full. 
For weeks I have been trying to raise money with which to 
compromise, and can get only enough on the property to 
pay 10 per cent., and am not yet absolutely sure of that 
amount. Then, too, this settlement will give C. N. Stimp- 
son, aman 62 years old, in poor health, a chance for a liv- 
ing in his old age, while the refusal to compromise will ruin 
his business and him. The schedules on file in the Insol- 
vency Court, at Springfield, show an unsecured indebted 
ness of more than $61,000. 

The report of the investigating committee shows the 
probable value of the assets at a forced sale. Trusting that 
you will see this as I do, we shall soon call on you or mail 
you compromise papers for your signatures. 


Yours respectfully, F. C. NASH. 








Mr. Barnes, of Chicago. 


Cuicaco CortaGe OrGAN Company, ) 
223 WABASH-AVE., 
Cuicaco, Ill., March 


Editors Musical Courier, New York City : 

GENTLEMEN—Have just read in your trade items the one 
referring to my going into the retail piano business in Chi- 
The idea of my entering the re- 


14, 1890. } 


cago. That is a mistake. 
tail business in Chicago, or any other place, is entirely for 
eign to my mind. I shall never do anything of the kind. 
Am not making any plans for the future whatever, further 
than arranging details for a much needed rest and to recu 
perate, and the best way fora person of my tendencies to 
do this is to engage in a series of sporting, which will be 
fishing, hunting and rusticating in the wilds of Wisconsin ; 
and, until this is over, I shall take no thought of engaging 
in any line of business, as ‘‘ Sufficient unto the day is the 
‘* Nuff sed.”” 


evil thereof.’’ Respectfully, 


G. K. BARNES. 








Music Dealers at War. 
ALLENTOWN, March 12. 

NTENSE business rivalry between G. C. 

Aschbach and E. S. Miller, music dealers of this city, 
has culminated in a suit for slander, brought by the former 
against the latter, in which a cool $5,000 is asked for dam- 
ages. The two men have been at loggerheads for some 
time and the climax came over the sale of a piano by 
Aschbach. His rival said to the buyer that Aschbach was 
a cheat, and the plaintiff charges that Miller damaged his 
character and business to an extent to entitle him to $5,000 
damages. 

Both sides have retained counsel, and unless a settlement 
is made or Miller makes a retraction the case will come up 
for trial at the April term of court. The suit 
first of the kind ever brought here and the result is awaited 


is one of the 


with great interest. 








Music Publishers Meet. 

HE special meeting of the Music Publishers’ 
Association of the United States, called at the Adams 
House, in this city, to consider a proposition from the 
White-Smith Publishing Company, of Boston, looking to ar- 
rangement by which the National Association should con- 
cede to certain changes in its rules suggested by the White- 
Smith Company, was adjourned yesterday, after an ex- 
tended discussion of the questions at issue between the 
association and the company named. These propositions 
came from the company at the request of the association, 
or ‘*board,’? and were drawn out by the expressed desire 
of the “board,” that the White-Smith Company should 
again join the National Association, the company having 
withdrawn from membership in January last. The ques- 
tions at issue between the ‘‘board’’ and the White-Smith 
Company affect the interests of all music dealers and buy 





ers in this country, as the association controls very largely 
the music publishing of the United States. The White- 
Smith Company controls next to the largest plant in this 
country and extends its operations from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coast, so that its withdrawal from the association 
has made a great competitor of what was formerly a sup- 
porting element in the ‘*board.’”? As it was found im- 
possible to meet the proposition made by the White-Smith 
Company, owing, it is reported, to the fact that a single 
member declined to sanction its acceptance, the whole 
matter was left an open question until the annual meeting 
of the ‘*board’’? in New York city next May. — Boston 
‘* Herald.” 





Some Men Subscribe Twice. 





William Steinway’s Second Big Check for the Arch 
Fund, 


ILLIAM STEINWAY, of Steinway & Sons, 

the well-known piano manufacturers on East Four 
teenth-st., the gentlemen called upon by a 
representative of the 


was among 
‘“‘World’”’ yesterday, and invited to 
co-operate in the effort being made to raise the remaining 
$26,000 necessary to complete the Washington Memorial 
Arch Mr. Steinway is a very busy man, and much 
of his time is taken up by the visit of persons representing 
benevolent work and other worthy objects. Busy as he 
time to 


Fund. 


was yesterday, however, he found receive the 
‘*World”’ man with his usual courtesy, and before the inter- 
view ended Mr. Steinway had enrolled his name on the sub- 
scription list for a handsome amount which carries the sum 
total past the $74,000 mark. 

That Mr. Steinway takes a lively interest in the effort 
the ‘*World”’ is making to complete the Arch Fund sub- 
scriptions was demonstrated during the course of the con 
versation. Among other things he said: 

‘I am already a subscriber to the amount of $100 to the 
Arch Fund and hope soon to see the total amount required 
raised and the monument erected as speedily as may be 
practicable. The ‘World’ deserves great credit for this 
work, as itdoes for the work it did in subscribing $50,000 
for the world’s fair and securing $300,000 additional pledges 
to the guarantee fund from citizens. It is proper that the 
present effort to help the Arch Fund finance committee 
should receive due recognition and although I have many 
calls from other sources, I cannot resist the appeal of the 
‘World.’ ”’ 


wrote these words: 


Here Mr. Steinway took up one of his cards and 


$250 subscription in addition to $100 previously sub- 
scribed to the Washington Memorial Arch Fund. STEIN- 
WAY & SONS, March 13, 1890. 


example ? 

There was another indication of the interest aroused by 
the ‘*World’s’”’ 
the shape of a subscription of $100 received from Edward 


appeal in behalf of the fund yesterday in 


H. Coster, a New Yorker, now residing at Aiken, S.C. 
Other non-resident New York men should make a note of 
this and show their loyalty to their native city and their 
patriotism The total 
amount received yesterday was $364, making the fund now 


by sending along their checks. 


stand as follows: 


.-- $73,920.32 
250.00 
100.00 


Previously acknowledged ROek Sete 
Steinway & Sons, second subscription 
Edward H. Coster, Aiken, S. C.... 
Gia... .. pe ; 10.00 
Charles M. Baldwin, second subscription. .... seeteees 3.00 
SA. - ane orice 1.00 


Total.... “4 
New York ‘‘ World.”’ 





The Regal Piano. 
Wuart Bitt Nyr’s Prano So.oist Says oF It. 


Denver, Col., March 4, 1890. 
Messrs. D. K. Cross & Smith Piano Company : 

DEAR Sirs—It would certainly seem discourteous of me to 
leave Denver without thanking you for the beautiful Regal 
piano so kindly furnished at our concert of last Sunday at 
the Tabor Grand Theatre. 
beautiful outward appearance, has every element 
ducive to the satisfactory rendering of any difficult work. 
The action, in particular, I was delighted with. It re- 
sponded to the slightest touch. This, in conjunction with 
its beautiful resonance of tone and the quality of the same, 
which is superb, serves to make it a very perfect instru- 


The piano, aside from its most 
con- 


ment. I assure you it gave me pleasure to play on it. 
Thanking you again for your kindness and wishing you 
great success with your pianos, I remain, 
Youry very sincerely, FRANK DOWNEY, 
Piano Soloist with Nye Company. 








—Hollenbeck & Sluyter are handling Decker Brothers pianos and the 
Estey pianos and Estey organs at Rockford, IIl., and have rented new apart- 
ments in the Central Block in that city. 





Carl Brambach’s Patent Key Bottom. 








HE above outline illustrations give an idea 

of a new patent recently issued to Mr. Cari Brambach, 

of this city, for a key bottom, as applied particularly to 

upright pianos. The invention is in itself a regulator, by 

means of which the piano key bottom can be readily set 
when the same is affected by atmospheric or other causes. 

In the above drawings Figure 1 represents a front eleva- 
tion of a key bottom with the improved regulating device. 

Fig. 1A is an enlarged detail view of the screw at the 
centre bottom. Fig. 2 is a vertical transverse section of the 
same on the line x x (see Fig. 1), and Fig. 3 is a modified 
construction of an adjusting screw for the bracket bars of 
the key bottom. 

Every tuner has experienced obstacles in his work caused 
by the shrinkage and expansion of the key beds, and to 
adjust these without loss of time is the chief end of this in- 
vention. The time consumed in the regulation of each par- 
ticular part of the action that is affected by the changes 
that take place in the keybottom is saved by the application 
of the Brambach invention, by means of which the adjusting 
is accomplished with the tuning hammer or any device to 
turn the screw atC. Any warping of the keybottom which 
changes the relative positions of the key levers to the action 
can be neutralized and the original position restored by 
turning the said screws. 

To practical piano men this invention will have a partic 
ular value, and as the same is for sale we suggest that 
those who reflect upon the importance of the patent and 
the fact that it can be purchased, should address Mr. Bram- 
bach, at 671 East 134th-st., New York, or care of the Estey 
Piano Company. Mr. Brambach is a brother of Mr. Stephan 
Brambach, of the Estey Piano Company, and isa piano arti- 


san of high rank and great experience. 











Hermann Konig. 








The old and well-known violin maker and repairer, Her- 


mann Konig, died very suddenly at his house, 387 Bowery, 


on Saturday, March 16. Konig was born at Schoneck, Sax- 
ony, August 12, 1830, and was apprenticed at an early age 
with a violin builder, and in 1857 came to this country and 
worked with Mercier, the at that time well-known violin re 
pairer. Subsequently he went into business ou his own ac- 
count at the suggestion of Theodore Thomas. 


He 


daughter, and his son (Louis) and a nephew will continue 


leaves a wife and three children, two sons and a 


the business. The funeral took place yesterday at 2 P. M. 


“Whom to Trust!” 


R. Earling (of L. . 
An original and 








A practical treatise on mercantile credits, by P. 
Gould & Co.), Chicago. One volume, cloth, $2. 
practical treatise ona subject of vital importance to every business 
man Published by Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, 

HE above tells in a few words that Mr. 
Earling has written a work on a question that is 
agitating every business man in America; that is a source 
of unremitting debate and the cause of many dissensions, for 
the reason that the answer is not readily made. The piano 
and organ firms will appreciate how deep the researches of 
the author have been from several extracts we herewith 
publish, and which will give them a general estimate of the 
character of the work. In discussing the question, ‘+ Busi- 
ness in proportion to capital,’’ the author says: 

What amount of business a man can safely do with a given capital would 
be as difficult to determine in an abstract way as to determine the chances 
of success of a new enterprise without a knowledge of the necessary facts 
and surrounding conditions. We know, as experienced credit men, that 
when a concern does so much business that it cannot pay its bills promptly 
it is not safe to extend credit to it. Over buying, over trading and, not the 
least, over trusting are the greatest evils we have to contend with. 
only rule that can be laid down to guide us safely is to do all the business 


The 
we can, but stop short of the point where the /u////ment of our prom 
is dependent upon the strict observances of the promises of others to us 

A section called ‘ Punctuality ”’ is decidedly interesting, 
the following quotation striking home effectively : 

The man who is not prompt cannot be said to be strictly honest. If you 
sell a man goods on 60 days’ time you calculate on receiving payment at 
maturity of the account, and you have a right to expect and demand it. 
His failure to keep his promise is liable to cause your failure to keep yours. 
Being ‘‘ behind time”’ is often as ruinous to the creditor as being made the 
victim of barefaced fraud. 

We respect the man and we have a high appreciation of his business tact 
who is always prompt in his dealings and his payments with us, and it is an 
appreciation which more should strive to merit. But a large number of 
people in business seem not to have any conception of this great requisite. 
They were born “ behind time,”’ presumably, and will always be ‘* behind 
time’’ even in making their exit. 


Methods employed or to be employed for collections are 
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treated in admirable style in the work and the suggestions 


ice For instance : 


are very valuable. 
When an account gets into such shape as to require the services of an 
the inference is that you have waited as long as you care to and 
You 
e given all the time and indulgence that is deemed prudent or your 


attorney 
In either case you want payment of your claim, 


y warrants 


wn interest justifies 


let positive instructions ac- 
“Collect, or 
If not paid or secured at once, com- 


That being the case, 
any your claim, and these should be right to the point. 

s asked, get security. 
and enforce collection by law with the least possible delay.” 


nence suit 


Gr the plan that when you employ an attorney it is not to grant fur- 
ther indulgence or to accept further excuses, but to practice the law, and 
the more summarily this is done the better for your claim, always. 
Che work will be found not only instructive and interest 
but if t plan outlined in it for business men is pur 
ued mat onditions now unsatisfactory would become al- 
tered and t want of discipline be supplanted by methods 
that sl prevail in every well regulated commercial es 
tal ment Send for the book and keep it in easy reach 
) desk 
Notice of Copartnership. 
W" have this day admitted Will F. Thomas 
ind Jas. H. Williams into our firm, and we shall 
ontinue as heretofore the piano, organ, music and sewing 
sachine business in all its branches. Copartnership dates 
from January 1, 1890, and firm name remains unchanged. 
A ra, Ga., March 8, 1890. THoMaAs & BARTON. 


Dissolution Notice. 
formerly existed be- 





partnership that 


[ped 
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en Baptiste Dreher, Oscar Dreher and Henry 
Dre inder the firm name of B. Dreher & Sons, was dis- 
lon January 5, 1888, Baptiste Dreher, of said firm, re- 
tirin The business is continued by Oscar Dreher and 
Henry Dreher under the style of B. Dreher & Son at 347 
Superior street, Cleveland. BAPTISTE DREHER. 
OscAR DREHER. 
HENRY DREHER. | 
| 
Phe Board of Trade of Music Publishers held their regular meeting at 
cA House, Boston, on Monday last 








The new factory of Biddle, the Fourteenth-st. piano man, will be 
located at 29 Tenth-ave. 


Story & Clark Organ Company have recently added to their exten- | 


sive plant one of the most perfect watch systems known. By it every por- 
tion of the factory is inspected carefully every hour. The record sheet 
locates the watchman at any minute of the night or day. If there is any- 
thing under the sun which will now make the Story & Clark plant more 
complete we should like to know it. With its sprinkler system, fire walls, 
watch service, electric plant, iron double doors, automatic hatchway 
elevator fire doors for each floor, iron vaults, it is the finest plant in the 
world of its kind. 

The following is another proof of the popularity of the celebrated 
Schubert piano: 

For some time Mr, A. K, Allison, proprietor of the West Market-st. 
bakery, has been examining all the different pianos represented in York, 
also some of Harrisburg and Baltimore, and after the severest test decided 
that the Schubert is the people's favorite. That is the opinion of all 
Sold by J. P. Julius, 22South George-st. Mr. Julius 
He has recently sold a Schubert 
to Miss Jenny Melhorn, of Liverpool.—York ‘* Daily.” 

—G. T. Porter & Son, of Duluth, Minn., have taken the agency of the 
Weber piano and ordered grands and uprights from the Chicago branch. 

—John Wanamaker has ordered for his Philadelphia establishment an 
immense stock of S. Brainard & Son’s publications. 

The agency of the Peter Kellmer piano, made at Hazleton, Pa., has 
been given to S. L. House, 38 Van Buren-st., Chicago. 

C. H. M. Tobey takes charge of the organ department of Lyon, Potter 
& Co. He was many years with the Chicago branch of the Mason & Ham- 
lin Company. 


who see and hear it 
has sold quite a number of pianos lately. 


John Phillipi, in the music business in Baltimore, died on March 10 of | 


consumption, 


The Ladies’ Helping Hand Society,of Milford, having purchased an | 


Emerson grand piano for their new hall, wilt give an entertainment on 
Monday, March 17, to raise a part of the purchase money. 

Such artists as Mrs, Potter, Mr. Hall and Miss Sullivan will assist in the 
concert. Messrs. Dinsmore, Hall and Cushing will furnish the music for 
the ball 

Mr. George Cushing, the representative of the Emerson Piano Com- 


A fine supper will be furnished. 


ER. 











pany, says that the company intend to make Bangor a distributing point 
forthe State of Maine. This move on the part of the Emerson Company 
is a compliment to Bangor, as branch houses heretofore have only been 
established in such cities as New York.—Bangor (Me.) ‘* News.” 

—The Emerson Piano Company, of Boston, have filed a petition in the 
Probate Court of Cleveland, asking for the election of a trustee to take the 
place of T. H. Johnson, B. S. Barrett’s assignee. The petitioner merely 
says that it isa creditor of Barrett’s estate to an amount greater than 
$4,000, and that it is to the interest of the estate to have a trustee, The 
petition was to have been heard March 17. 

—I. G. Loomis, of the La Crosse Music Company, will open a branch 
house on the North Side of that city, of which Mr. M. N. Grasby will 
have charge. 

—A. G. Willard, an old resident of Indianapolis, who many, many years 
ago was in the music business there, died in that city recently, aged 87. 

—R. C. Burton, formerly of Utica, has opened a musical instrument 


| store in the Bastable Block, Syracuse. 





| 


| 
| 


| 


—The new corporation at Washington, N. J., noticed in our last issue, 
is to do business under the title of the Needham Piano and Organ Com- 
pany, succeeding the Beethoven Organ Company. They are stencilers. 

—Mr. Poole, traveling for C. C. Briggs & Co., of Boston, was at St. 
Louis and other Western cities last week and stopped in this city on his way 
home, 

The modern palmistry ‘séances in Cincinnati, under the "patronage of 
some of the best people in that city, took place in the piano rooms of 
Albert Krell. 

L. L. Gable, formerly with the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, is 
now traveling agent in Iowa, with headquarters at Des Moines, for the 
Hardman piano and the Farrand & Votey organs. 

Reinhold Kochman returned from a trip in the interest of the Hardman 
piano last Saturday. 

—Mr. John Weser, of Messrs. Weser Brothers, is expected home to-day 
from athree weeks’ ‘alligator hunt ”’ in Florida, 

—A fire at the piano factory of Huner & Co., at 507 West Thirty-sixth 
st.,on Sunday morning, damaged the building to the amount of $1,200, and 
it is said that the loss on stock amounted to $1,500. But as we understand 
it there has been no stock in the place for weeks past. 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


‘WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterloo, N.Y. 





2 We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 








ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


VOSE & SOND PIANOS 


ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES, 


They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 





(@ RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 





VOSE & SONS PIANO C0., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








C. G. RODER, 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


LARGEST HOUSE 


: Music Engraving 


AND 


PRINTING. 


CATALOGUES 


-P. PABST, LEIPSIC, 


GERMANY, 


W holesale Music Dealer. 


a ORDERS EXECUTED AT LOWEST PRICES. 





SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 





Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application, 


LEeIPsicCo 
GERMANY, 





KROEGER 


PIANOS. 


nl Ls 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 





Mosic Engraving and Printiog, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apy ly for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 


and printed, 


Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions, 





ESTABLISHED 1880. 


THE 


INCORPORATED 1885 


SCHUBERT PIANO. 


A PIANO THAT EVERY DEALER SHOULD HANDLE. 





Thoroughly Constructed, Attractive in Appearance, Brilliant in 
Tone, Reasonable in Price, Fully Warranted. 





Apply for Territory to the 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President. 


Factory: East 134th Street, bet. Lincoln and Alexander Aves, 


NEW YoRE. 





EROECER 2&2 SONS, 


Manufacturers, 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


Cor. 2ist St. and 2d Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 








PIANOS 


WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 

FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8T. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Secures far more rapid progress in the train.ag of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means. Saves alenen, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the dreadful 
annoyance of ‘*Piano Drumming,” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 

Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $60.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 
Price, $44.00. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schools. 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application, 


Address 
THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER Co. 
12 East 17th Street, New York City. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Cotalagns, giving terms of tuition and con- 





taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent Frez op 
application. 
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A Crack Salesman. 
HEN Dave McKee, the handsome and 
talented tenor singer and popular salesman left 
Platt Gibbs the first of the year, Platt’s brain evolved a 
bright scheme, which had no sooner evolved than Platt 
proceeded to put it into practice and execution. 

It seems Platt wanted to take his time about selecting a 
first-class salesman, but he, being the busiest man alive or 
dead outside the chairman of the world’s fair committee, 
had to have temporary assistance, and it dawned upon him 
to make practical use of the Edison perfected phonograph, 
and he immediately went over to the headquarters of the 
Edison Company and leased a couple of phonographs at $10 
per month and cartage one way, $2; had them sent over to 
his office, and that evening he remained at the office and 
stuffed those machines plum full of ‘ piano talk,’’ putting 
in a few of Dave’s best arguments about ‘sustained har- 
moniques,’’ ‘‘extension treble,’’ ‘‘ pure Patagonian ivory 
keys,”’ ‘*anti-waterproof sounding board to hold the liquid 
tone,’’ &c., ‘* polished nickel rail to facilitate the smooth ac- 
tion,’’ to say nothing of a few of his own pet phrases about 
‘*anti-corrosive non-check- 


’ 


‘*hextuple veneered pin blocks,’ 
able finish,’ ‘ne plus ultra overtone exterminator,’’ ‘ not 
burned a particle, only slightly smoked but well cured,” 
‘*the last one left out of the entire lot,’’ &c., and it goes 
without saying that Platt overcharged them until they both 
fairly groaned in agony, and Platt left them on his desk and 
went home to sleep and dream of the wonderful success of 
his electro phonographic salesmen. All might have been 
well but for one unfortunate occurrence. 

Alec, the colored porter, a great big, good natured but 
terribly superstitious specimen of the ebony sharp species, 
went into the office early in the morning to clean up, and 
finding the two mysterious looking instruments on Platt’s 
desk commenced to investigate them, and the result was 
that, accidentally touching the automatic springs attached 
to them, they both commenced talking at once, and old Alec 
was so scared that he dropped them both like a pair of hot 
coals and ran for his life, shouting, ‘‘ Lord a massa, sabe 
me! De wuld am a-comin’ to a end, suah!”’’ and he never 
stopped until he reached home and crawled under the bed! 

Platt arrived in the meantime and prepared everything 
for the reception of customers, and attached an electric 
press button upon each side of the door leading to his piano 
department, and ran a wire to each one of the phonographs, 
which were placed behind two Miller uprights. 
Then he stepped outside and touched one of the buttons 
and entered to observe the effect. Alas, all 
death! He tried the other. Same effect. 
and examined them and found them both run down, ex- 


large 


was silent as 
Then he, went 


hausted, played out and not a sale made! 
It was toomuch! Platt swore; he swore again, then he 


cussed a little, and finally rewound them both and again re- 





tired to await developments. Soon a lady came in. Platt 
questioned her, and found out she was desirous of purchas- 
ing a piano on the installment plan, $10 down and $4 a 
month until death. He congratulated himself, one of the 
phones was charged for just such a customer ; it was a dead 
sure thing; no woman on earth could listen unmoved to 
the arguments to be belched forth by the ‘*$10 a month and 
cartage.”’ 

‘*Madam,”’ said Platt, ‘‘step back to yonder glass door 
and touch the call bell on the left for our head salesman 
and he will attend to your wants.” 

Madam proceeded to do so, but, womanlike, she touched 
the one on the right first, and then recollecting herself 
touched the other quickly and entered. 

Alas, poor Gibbs! When the lady entered both ‘ sales- 
men’’ were swearing like troopers, one only a little ahead 
of the other; for every swear that Platt had sworn had been 
carefully recorded upon the receiving plates of both ma- 
chines, and when Platt looked up from his desk madam was 
sailing for the front door muttering invectives upon his un- 
fortunate head, her skirts standing out behind in a manner 
that would have permitted a game of checkers thereon. 

Platt rushed to the salesroom and arrived in time to hear 
the crack salesman ‘“‘The next darn fool that 
touches these machines will get his bloody neck broken! ”’ 

He grabbed them both, shut them off, and dispatched a 
messenger with them to the Edison Company, with the in- 
formation that the blamed things didn’t work right, and to 
please refund the first month’s rent. And now he is waiting 
for a large sized damage suit or is expecting daily to be ar- 
rested for disorderly conduct. P. H. ONOGRAPH. 


A Bad Deal. 

ATHERINE P. PATTON and Silas B. Pat- 
4 ton have filed a petition in the District Court in which 
they state that a few months ago C. W. Stone, acting agent 
forthem, traded a tract of their real estate worth $3,600 fora 
certain stock of musical instruments and sewing machines 
Stone is charged 


remark : 








which were worn out and of little value. 
with having entered into a conspiracy with others by which 
he obtained a false and fraudulent inventory of the musical 
instruments and sewing machines. They say that he rep- 
resented the property as fully worth $3,600 and they, hav- 
ing the utmost confidence in him and relying entirely upon 
his representation, made the trade. They now want $1,500 
damages. 

By the terms of the agreement Stone was to become 
owner of a certain pony as commission for making the deal. 
Later the plans wefe changed and instead of the pony he 
was to receive 100 loads of dirt. 

To obtain commission Stone brought action in Judge 
Hale’s court. It was compromised finally, Patton agreeing 
to erect a certain barn as a set off to Stone’s claim for $125, 





and deliver the dirt beside. He claims that he erected the 
barn and had delivered part of the dirt, when Stone, disre 
garding his agreement, went into court and obtained a 
judgment against Patton, for which execution was issued 
and placed in the hands of Albert Brown, a constable.—To 


peka ‘Journal.”’ 








Lawrence Organ Works. 

HERE was a meeting of the stockholders 
of the Lawrence Organ Works in the rooms of the Bar 
Association, Pomfret Building, last evening, for the purpose 
of organizing a stock company and having it incorporated. 
F. H. Lehr, Esq., was president of the meeting and H. S. 
Cavanaugh, Esq., secretary. The factory business was re 
ported as being in a flourishing condition, and good profits 
were realized. The plan of incorporation was to apply for 
a charter, with a capital stock of $25,000, and issue only the 
amount of stock subscribed for, the balance to remain in 
the works. The following were elected directors: W. J. 
Daub, A. J. Odenwelder, F. H. Lehr, Esq., W. R. Francisco, 

J. Peter Correll, L. E. Bixler and H. S. Cavanaugh, Esq. 
Calvin Arner, Preston Billheimer, of Easton, and L. M. 
Teel, of Phillipsburg, were appointed auditors to take an 
account of stock and report at another meeting, to be held 


next Tuesday evening.—Easton ‘‘Press,’’ March 12. 








A Piano Trust. 

RUSTS are in order, and following the ex- 
ample set by the leading capitalists of the world the 

old reliable Louis Grunewald Company have a piano trust of 
their own, which they trust the public will appreciate to the 
extent of according them in the future the unanimous sup- 
port so liberally given in the past. The Grunewald Piano 
Trust is simply a movement to promote the general musical 
welfare of this community by selling them on the easiest 
terms, either for cash or on trust, the leading and standard 
pianos of the world, such as the Steinway, Chickering, 
Knabe, Mehlin, Clough & 
Warren and the Sterling. Every piano is sold under the 


fullest guarantee, old pianos are taken in exchange, and, in 


Sohmer, Behr, Fischer, Pease, 


fact, every method is exhausted to give the fullest satisfac- 
The Grunewald Company are located at Grunewald 
New 


tion. 
Hall, 


‘“‘ Times-Democrat.”’ 


18 Baronne-st., and at 127 Canal-st. Orleans 


—We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the latest catalogue issued 
by Messrs. Wm. Tonk & Brother, of 26 Warren-st., containing illustrations 
and descriptions, with prices, of some thousands of articles in the musical 
merchandise line, in which line they are one of the most successful and 
progressive houses in this country. Further, the catalogue shows busts 
and statuettes of composers, piano stools, piano covers and scarfs, music 
cabinets and piano lamps, with a cut of the Herrburger-Schwander piano 
everyone who handles piano 


action. Every dealer in ‘small goods,” 


stools and covers should write to Messrs. Tonk & Brother for this book. 








surely a revolution in the world of music. 


“HE AOLIAN IS AN EPOCH making instrument, and is causing gradually but 


There are two vital points which in 


themselves make the A¢olian the king of musical instruments : 


FIRST —It performs any music, from a Waltz or a 
Ballad to an Overture or a Symphony, more 


beautifully and more nearly perfect than any 


musical instrument made. 


SECOND—It 


ment, but is so simple that a _ person 


is not a mechanical instru- 


can learn to play it in from one to 


three weeks. 





PRICES FROM $200.00 TO $500.00. 


Local Territory will be given to Dealers on these Instruments. 





re WRITE FOR TERMS. 


THE ASOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, New York. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 














“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » = ( A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT, # 


>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, => 








Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORK 
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THE LATEST GRAND ACTION. 


ccttailinlindiaiianaines 
Herrburger-Schwander’s Last American 
Patent. 


rand pianos which has just been patented 


on for 


T’ {E above cut illustrates a recently invented 
eu 
n the I 


ted States by Mr. Joseph Herrburger (Herrburger 


Paris, France), through their American and 
Cana n representatives, Messrs. Wm. Tonk & Brother, of 
4; Warren-st., city Anyone at all versed in the mysteries 
xlern actions will at once appreciate the novel im- 
icated in this cut, and will be aided in under 

the following description. 

l features are: 

| t \ yvooden knuckle or roller under the hammer 





iank has been introduced instead of the one which is or- 
irily made of cloth or leather. 
Second lhe intermediate piece or finger which is hinged 
sts upon the repetition piec e. 
| idvantages are less friction, and, consequently, a 
i more elastic touch and greater durability. 
will be noticed that the jack or fly does not operate ex- 
uy ic knuckle, but that the jack when the key is 
ed raises the intermediate piece, which in turn 
hes the knuckle under the hammer shank, which strikes 
tring. 
rhis arrangement admits of the knuckle being made of 


hard wood and the intermediate piece being well covered 
with durable leather underlaid with cloth. 

The intermediate piece or finger being hinged at the same 
point as the repeating piece, it moves with the latter, and 
consequently there is no friction between it and the knuckle 


when the action is put in motion. 
The ordinary style of action, on the whole quite satisfac- 
tory, has always presented some objections as regards the 





touch and durability. 

The jack in these old style grand actions, operating di- 
rectly against the knuckle or roller, will in time make an 
| indenture into the same, out of which it will have to release 
itself before escapement is effected, the result being a slug- 
gish and grating feeling under the fingers when the keys are 
manipulated. 

All of these objections have been remedied by this inven- 
tion, as is shown above. 

We have seen models of this improved action, which are 





on exhibition at Messrs. Tonk’s office, and we cordially in- 
dorse the novel ideas embodied in them. Everyone inter- 
ested in the manufacture of grand pianos should see this 
action. 

The development of the grand piano in this country has 
been so great within the past few years, and promises to be 
so much greater in the years to come, that the Herrburger- 
Schwander people enter the market with this improved ac- 
tion at a most opportune time. The success that has at 
tended the use of all their other actions has been so marked 
as to induce the American action makers to take steps to 


have the duty on imported actions raised, a movement 








which in itself is substantial evidence of the respect and 
fear in which they hold their rivals of over the water. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the present action duty 
agitation, it is an assured fact that the Herrburger-Schwan- 
der actions will always be used inthis country. The firms 
here who have thoroughly tested these French actions are 
wedded to them, and they have gladly stood a proportion- 
ate raise in prices to meet the present advanced duty, a 
condition of things which will be remedied when the case 
comes up for fair consideration, but which in the meantime 
speaks volumes for the success and popularity of the Herr- 
burger-Schwander actions in America, 

This newest American patent of this enterprising house 
presents many features peculiar to itself, and while the 
older styles of grand actions have been satisfactory in 
the extreme, we are confident that anyone seeing this new- 
est idea will find in it so many salient advantages that it 
will at once win its way. The business of the Messrs. Tonk 
& Co. in the Herrburger-Schwander actions was larger in 
1889 than in any preceding year, and they are well warranted 
in looking forward to the year of 1890 as promising to be a 
banner year in their history. Everyone who uses the Herr- 
burger-Schwander action speaks of it in the highest terms of 
praise. The actions, while high in price, are well worth 
their cost, and the stand that Messrs. Tonk & Brother have 
maintained, that they would sell only to high grade makers, 
has greatly enhanced their value, because the use of a Herr- 
burger-Schwander action in the instrument of any particular 
maker gives the piano at once a standing in the estimation 
of every dealer who knows anything of his business. 





McArthur Has Moved. 
HEN Mr. F. E. McArthur opened out his big music 
house in this city last year he could not obtain a suitable room 
and was forced to take one not altogether desirable for the business and 





with no advantages of location. 

By liberal and judicious advertising, however, the people found him and 
extended to him such a healthful patronage that he was actually crowded 
out of his cramped and uncongenial quarters and forced to more ample 
and agreeable floor space. This he found at 193 Gay-st., in the room re- 
cently made vacant by Powers, Little & McCormick, and to-day he has 
changed his base of operations from 242 Gay-st. to the place above men- 
tioned. Of course the goods are not all there, but new stuff will be arriv- 
ing daily. A large lot of new goods is now at the depot and all his old 
goods, which, by the way, are not old, will be closed out at a sacrifice, as 
it has been going since the movement was inaugurated, in order to 
better accommodate the new. The stock that he has purchased for the 
coming season is superb in every sense of the word, and with plenty of 
room to handle it and a force of polite clerks to serve the trade, the 
business will be counted one of the finest in the South. So mote it be! 

Mr. McArthur is deserving of the best and we are pleased to note he is 


getting hisjust deserts.—Knoxville (Tenn.) ** Sentinel.”’ 
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THE “OPERA” PIANO is one of the 


in the market. The 


styles of cases are new and unique 


and attract more than ordinary at- 
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GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Serena and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth F Finish. 
NEW YORK. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 224 St., near Fifth Ave., 


Te COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 





Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 


CEORCE BOTHNER, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 135 AND 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 


NEW YToRE. 
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C. A. SMITH & CO. 
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Upright Pianos 
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40 Union Square, New York 


FACTORY : 159 AND 161 E. 126th ST. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 
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Actions and Words. 
kd Vusical Courier: 

HIS morning my attention was directed, 
T quite by accident, to a letter from the 
Strauch Brothers discussing my recent letter in your paper 
Acci- 


sometimes fortunate, and this is one of that sort, 


Messrs. 


lating to the increase of duty on piano actions, 
dents are 
But for it I should never have seen the Messrs. Strauch’s 
ind as they have taken the trouble of entering into 
1a it is but polite they should have a reply to their 
I must confess my surprise that their letter was 


letter 
tiv iT 
if ume nt. 

#t sent to you for publication, for it is customary in dis- 
questions of mutual interest for correspondents to 


irds upon the same table. 


iy their « 
his may be noted each month in several of the maga- 
where ‘‘open questions’? are brought side by side 
before the same reader. In the present instance I presume 
| may think [have an advantage, for all the members of 


trade will see my argument while fewer will see Messrs. 


Strauch’s reply. 

Messrs. Strauch begin their criticism of my remarks by 
ting a cesire on my part to jump into print, and com- 
nt on a printer’s mistake as an evidence of my ignorance. 
Well, neither they nor I have time to spare for pointing out 
raphical errors. Were I so minded I might suggest 
irance of several in their reply. We cannot afford 
ther ourselves about such trifles. Messrs. Strauch can 
spell cat, or microcephalous, quite as easily as 
it’s nothing for either to be proud of. Most 

iren can do the same thing. 

The funny thing about Messrs. Strauch’s article is the 

ition that my argument issued from your office. 

llow they could so misconstrue it I cannot fathom, but in 

r interest it is but fair for me to say that they are en- 

ely mistaken. Every word of that letter flowed from my 

tain pen (now, gentlemen, do not hunt among the piano 

for one using a fountain of ink), and I had so much 

that had I not been discussing a principle I couldn’t 

eld out, but should probably have had recourse to a 
sandygaff to restore my energies. 

Messrs. Strauch Brothers appear vexed because I spoke 
of Mr. Wessell’s actions, and so I now say a good word 
that made inthe Strauch factory. It is an excellent 

tion; a very excellent one indeed, and many makers are 
tified in preferring it to any other, for do not the Messrs. 

rauch declare it'to be so, and surely they should know the 
ilue of their own work. Mr. Wessell says his is the best, 
| believe him, too ; for who should know better than he? 

I can now only believe I have. been purblind not to have 
1 the superiority of the Strauch action, but it is never 





too late to learn, and I think I must try some of them now 
that the makers say they are the best. It’s the best 
that I am after every time, and I am much obliged to 
Messrs. Strauch for mentioning the matter as they have 
done. But I must not diverge too far, nor forget to assert 
that the letter in your last issue did not emanate from your 
office ; that it did come from my own ; that I have no inter- 
est nor connection in THE MusIcAL Courier ; that I sent my 
letter to your paper because a general ban had been placed 
upon one and all of the other trade papers, and because I 
knew yours to be the only one plucky enough to disobey 
the dictum of a trust. 

A trust, do you say? Why, certainly! What else can it 
be but a trust; temporary, if you will, but a trust all the 
Else why was Mr. Wessell sent to Washington in its 
interests? And what are the interests of a trust ? 

Generally and specifically a union of many bodies or per- 


same. 


sons into one common interest to secure controlling power 
for Those ends mean increase of prices 
sooner or later. They mean dicta- 
tion. If not, then what is a trust good for ? 

When I come to think of it, it must be a pretty good 
The better a 


ends. 
They mean monopoly. 


its own 


thing action makers have in their hands. 
thing the more a man clings to it, and the more he gets the 
less he cares to divide with others. So, if action making is 
so profitable that even the genial Messrs. Strauch throw 
dust into eyes beginning to open to their own interest, it’s 
about time for me to reflect why I should not begin to 
make my own actions. The firm in which I have a direct- 
ing interest can begin the manufacture of their own actions 
if they choose, and can do it in sixty days if necessary. 
Perhaps this is a thought which may bear fruit. Great 
oaks, &c. 

This is growing pretty long, gentlemen, but I desire to 
correct one false impression which my letter appears to 
have conveyed to the Messrs. Strauch. 

As Mr. Wessell was the only party appearing in the mat- 
ter at first, it was but natural that I should make frequent 
Had Mr. Strauch visited Washington in- 
Does this 


use of his name. 
stead, Ais name would have been substituted. 
make it clear that what I wrote was a matter of principle 
and principal ? 

As a matter of course I touched severely upon Mr. Wessell 
in my argument and could not do otherwise. He is a 
genial, hearty gentleman, whom I know as I do many 
others of the supply furnishers. That does not prevent me 
from remarking that I have always heard Mr. Strauch 
spoken of as an equally genial, hearty gentleman; and no 
one will refute the fact that Mr. Strauch is recognized as 


an earnest, industrious and highly honored man with un- 





blemished reputation, one who has from small beginnings 
surrounded himself with large factories, great numbers of 
employees, vast quantities of materials and a long list of 
clients with whom he is on the most friendly relations. All 
this is current in the trade, and while I have not yet had the 
pleasure of meeting him, I shall very gladly embrace an op- 
portunity for doing so. And this is to be easily effected. If 
Mr. Strauch will withdraw his name from a personal discus- 
sion by correspondence, and give me his word as an honor- 
able gentleman that he has withdrawn from the trust, I 
will, with pleasure, so arrange to discuss with him this 
question of duties. He will then discover that the writer of 
these lines is in no manner connected with THE MusIcAL 
CourtgER, but is a business man of years of experience, en- 
gaged in discussing a question on a broad principle and not 
on narrow partisan lines. 

Ido not care, for many reasons, to publish my name, but 
you, gentlemen of THE MusiIcaL Courier, have my card, and 
I have only relied upon your good faith to withhold it until 
I wish to make it known. Another thought. The Messrs. 
Strauch declare that their business has increased 50 
cent. during the past year, that they have been forced to 
extend their factories, secure additional help, &c. In fact 
they state that they are on the high road to prosperity—at 
least, I infer so. 


per 


One simple question: If they and all other action 
makers can find such ample protection under a duty of 25 
per cent., why do they ask for an increase ? 

Is it the French actions they fear? Why should they ? Do 
they not, one and all, assert that the French action is cheap 
and beneath notice? Why do they claim that this petition 
is for the benefit, largely, of cheap action makers ? 

If they all make the best actions, as I must believe from 
what they say, what do they care about cheap competition ? 
It can’t hurt them. 

As the Messrs. Strauch will probably see this letter, I 
have only to add that I wish them well and hope they may 
continue ‘‘ the largest makers of actions in this country ;” 
but try, editorially if you will, to dissuade them and others 
from erecting a Chinese wall of protection around the 
We can all live well enough without it. 

PIANO MANUFACTURER. 


whole country. 








There is a rumor afloat that J. Deninger, the case maker, has asso- 
ciated himself with Swick & Kelso, the stencilers. Weshould have thought 
Deninger had had enough of this class of men in his recent experience with 
the McEwens. 

—The Hon. John H. Lockey, of Leominster, Mass., died on Thursday, 
March 13, aged 65. He was a prominent piano case manufacturer and was 
president of the Leominster National Bank for several years. He had 
served the town in many offices and wasa member of the Legislature in 1866 
and of the Senate in 1867 and 1869. 














Ho 


BEHR PIANO 


A—- 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED 


GOLD MEBDAL, 


The First Award of Merit, 


—— AT THE 





MELBOURNE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


The Award was made January 31, 1889, 


Extract from a Letter received from Mr. W. P. HANNA, of Melbourne, who 
represented the BEHR PIANO at the Exposition: 


MELBOURNE, February 19, 1889. 





I must compliment you on the way these two Pianos have stood this climate ; they are 


nas perfect condition as when they left the factory, and they have been more exposed than 
iny other Pianos in the Exhibition, and a good many of the other Pianos and Organs are 
much the worse for being in the building, or I may say for being in Australia. 
the Exhibition was right against the side of the building, and the side and roof are of corru- 


WAREROOMS: 


My place in 


gated iron and the sun had full sweep on the side and roof of the building all the afternoon, 


and it was very like an oven a good part of the time, but it had not the least effect on 


the Pianos, 





BEHR BROS. & CO., 


15 EAST 14th STREET. NEW YORK. 
1229 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FACTORY: 292-298 ELEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


oma PTANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRE. 


b, W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN: & CO... <**checae Sraeae, ew yore. 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACCENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


t® This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris E>»position. 1889. 














FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON ee 


(Established in 1849.) 5 QOO MA D E 
att =o | AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


Prices Remap ion ‘and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


To Reed Organ Makers # Piano Dealers. 


We would call your attention to our Popular Series of REED ORGAN AND PIANO IN-~ 
STRUCTION BOOKS, which we furnish the Trade under their own name and imprint, in any 


quantities, at very low prices. We are supplying many of the largest houses in the country with im- 
printed books, and shall be pleased to give prices and full particulars to Dealers on application. Address 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS COMPANY, 


145 and 147 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 











HALLET & DAVIS CO.S PIANOS. 


88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C.; State 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany‘s 
Greatest Master, 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty De and upon their excellence alone 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as te ee in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 











Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five Y «ars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


Story & CLARK ORGANS, 


CHICAGO. 


NEW STYLES JUST OUT! 


te Send for 1889 Catalogue. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FACTORY: 


E. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 

















THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS. 


CLARENCE Brooks & Co.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


GLASS & CoO., 
GERMAN AMERICAN 


PIANOS. 


WM. R. GRATZ, General Agent, 


430 Broome Street, New York. 











(@ ESTABLISHED 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited. 
ge” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash A 
CHICAGO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 





/PIANO ge ete 


Temporary Office: 2904 Third Ave., New York City. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. ENGELH supe, 


Formerly Foreman of Steinway & S ction Depa nt 
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i q cu] ARTIN GUITARS Hawitami 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 





[2° NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .1 
For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame Dr GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De LA COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 





Mr, J. P. COUPA, 
t unnecessary to do so, 
in Europe. 


but deem 
States, but also 


Mr. FERRARE, 
as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 





Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 





| Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 
C. KURTZMAN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 





a TAMERICAN 


ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 





BIIGES GRADE 


Pianos and Organs, 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


” THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS, 








NEW YORK 


No. 146 FIFTH AVE. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK, 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., 





JACOB DOLL, 


fLANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York, 









K ANICH 


‘B 
Grand. Square and‘ Upright 


AGE 


Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


(a Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable, Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


C.H. HENNING, 
Piano Manufacturer, 


341 East 11th Street, 





Bet. 1st and 2d Aves., 


W. H. BUSH 


‘uaa ua 





co., 








OUHNPR 


A 
N rs ry 
- EIS Fi 


Te > i = 


i] 


=< a 
WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
AGcunts WanTsp. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 











N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ayo HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The oniy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EssEX, CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
IVORYTON, 


NEW YORK.|_j 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEAR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


- BEHR BROS. & CO. 
2 _ WAREROOMS : — 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 








CSE Re ASRS 











FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN 60. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Ciarch and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


ee THE AB. CHASE CO, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 














tty -¥ 
CD eD- Tite 
ond J tae e 





DURABILITY. 





For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


NITED STATES ORGAN 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Fr. L. RAYMOND, 








Successor to WHITNEY, RAYMOND & Co., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 








OoOOnNnNN. 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. rorr wayne oncan co, 





~w~se IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! *-~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER: 


—— ESTABLISHED 184. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Vem) pare our patent metalli¢ 
A! fame, cast in one piece, patented May, arch, 1878, which hae 
caused them to be pronounced by competent Rien 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 


WAGNER—“ Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” 

LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 

ESSIPOFF—* The very best Piano made.” 

WILHELMJ—* Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOCA—*“‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess. ’ 


STECK 


P] ANOS. GBORGR STECK & C0, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS, 





Great Power, Evenness of 


Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Scale, Rich Singing Quality, Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y. 
% awry St. George’s Ch., 

“43 St. Paul’s E. Ch. 

Fifth Avenue Pres. 

Ya Y.. Brooklyn Tab 

ae 43 Hist Presbyterian, 

Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch.. 

San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch.. 

New Orleans, 5 oe -. aaa 
burgh R.C. 








ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY wooDs, 
425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


Upright and Square 


rx asros. 


Factory and Warerooms, 888 and $40 East Sist Street, New York. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 





BROWN & 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WOoRCESTER, MASS. 


SINIPSON, 





“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 


GH®. FP. BAIN, 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
er SEND FOR 2RICES AND CIRCULARS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 





BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ——— 


Upright and Square 


PIANOS, 


Office and Wareroom, 257 Tremont ‘Street, 


Factory, 152 Hampden Street, 


\ ADE MAW 


Which we fully Warrant for 
8 years. 


F. Wilson & Co, 


PROPRIETORS. 


| BOSTON, MASS. 


a) 


cFirrs 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. Pamrecrenactateing &c,, FREE. 


Bb MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 


CONOVER BROS. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, soueuee ted by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Pate mat Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET, 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 





GRAND AND 
UPRIGHT 


Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Stre! ezki, 
E. M. Bowman, S. N. Penfie td, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
Hartman, of San Franci isco, and many others. 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., 
NEV YTYorn=z. 


SYMPHONION 


PLAYS A THOUSAND 
TUNES. 
Great Novelty. 
Holiday Present. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


SWISS MUSICAL BOXES. 


Piano Stools, Scarfs, 
Music Racks, Xc. 
Art Embroideries, Art Decorat 


T.. F. KRAEMER & CO., 


105 E. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE 


McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grands, Uprights and Squares. 
NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 


Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CO., Albany, N. Y. 


New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Avenue. 





ions, 


UNITED STATES. 





Washington Warerooms, 937 Penn Avenue. 








Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


Square # Upright Pianofortes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 880 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 
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THE 
Grand, Square and Upright | ESTE Yy | 
PIANOS. 
Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of Pi A Ni 0 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 
NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL! || 


N 08. I 07, 109 & 111 East F ourteenth Street. | Has become one of the leading and most popular Pianos in the market. The patented 






































} 
} 





improvements have created a marked impression leading to very desirable results, It 
is not only an honest and reliable instrament, but the very general indorsement of it 
































































CENTRAL DEPOT FOk GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, Ee rE TT tecall’ ‘Tas pertanaoss onars where nee edciaing tetie tetaeda ot 
se. 08 Rawes Gemeente, bu Square, LONDON, W. is oats mer oil in a very marked degree in increasing its well earned reputation 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG GERMANY. South Boul rd, New York City. 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—653d Street, New York City. _I eed 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, a 
Long Is:and City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. I II 













O AMOUNT of logic or argument will weigh with the intelligent business man in the consideration of his interests. For this reason: 

Theory is not fact, and theories do not always work as they are expected to when brought into practical use. In no line of business is 
this more true than in the Piano Trade, In selecting an instrument to sell the experienced dealer knows, or should know, that he must study 
the situation from two points of view, which are these: FIRST—* Is the instrument in question worth the effort I must expend in pushing it, 
or one that may be a bill of expense on my hands and a menace to my reputation?” And SECONDLY—* Will the Piano do its share, or, 
in other words, will it be an advertisement and salesmaker in itself?” 

THIS NOTICE is not intended as an argument, but rather an assurance to the Piano Trade that WE understand the requirements of 
our business in all parts of the country and are prepared to meet the same. For two years we have been hardly able to supply the demands 
of our rapidly increasing trade, although we have trebled our facilities. THIS SHOWS conclusively that the BRIGGS PIANOS are sellers, 
and in proof that they meet the finest requirement we have only to refer to the Piano itself as an argument, 


C.C. BRIGCSS & CO., 5 ai 7 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass, U.S. A., 
Manufacturers of Grand and Upright Pianos. 
















DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 


li 
j 


| 


1H) 
I 


ADOLGEPE 


i 
Hi 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 138th Street, NEW YORK. 


'BETINING oonessisis™ tats manos 
“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


Factory: 553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideratiun. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


Factory : 128th Street, near Third Avenue, New York. 
wWwew York Branch, JACEE HAYTNES in charge, 


BEAHNING & SON. 24 UNION SQUARE. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York, 


























































